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FUNDAMENTAL STRATEGY 
Applying non-slip Seal-O-San 
prevents skids, falls, infec- 
tions—assures peak condition. 


TO A MAN, 5200 coaches regard Seal-O-San as a ‘‘must”’ for a 
successful basketball season. 


And why not? To each, the 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San finish 
has brought rewards every coach cherishes . . . improvement in 
individual and team play . . . victories . . . success. 


But the application of Seal-O-San gives these top-flight coaches 
a playing surface that is more than slip-proof. It gives them a 
sanitary, germ-free floor as well. For Seal-O-San fills and smooths 
every germ-harboring crack and crevice, to guard players against 
infection from cuts or floor burns. With squads at peak strength 
always, teamwork ‘‘clicks’’ for the victories that put teams in | 
the championship class. | 
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On maintenance too, Seal-O-San proves its value, for the clean, 
bright surface seldom needs scrubbing—only occasional wiping 
with an oil mop to remove the surface dust. 


You can take the first step toward putting your team—and your- 
self—near the top next season by putting a non-slippery Seal-O- 
San finish on your gymnasium floor now. With the endorsement 
of 5200 successful coaches behind it—it must be good! 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


Sparkling play on Seal-O-San 
by an injury-free squad brings 
victories, crowds . . . prestige. 
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ITS WILSON TODAY 
500675) 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


@ Form- built, by hand, of tough 
rugged rubber and very durable 
rubber treated fabric. Finished with 
tan-colored, pebble grain rubber 
cover. Uniform playing feel be- 
cause it is water-proof—cannot be- 
a come soggy or take on weight. 
ee Washable. Official in size and 
rere shape. Rubber valve and needle. 
Try it for better play at less cost. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other lead- 
ing Cities. 


STURDI-SPHERE 
SOCCER BALLS 


EYES HAVE IT! 


STURDI-SPHE 
FS30 


ALSO SEE 
Wilson Sturdi-Sphere 
Footballs, Volley Balls, 

and other Athletic Balls, 


Clean, light in appearance, well kept floors 
naturally create favorable opinions of the ' 
institution and its management. 


It’s so easy to prepare and keep 
floors in tip-top condition, all that is 
needed is Hillyard Methods of Modem 
Floor Treatment and Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Maintenance Products. 
Call or wire for a Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Expert (there is one in your 
vicinity) and he will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in eliminating your floor 
treatment and maintenance problems, 


Gym floors come in for constant scrutiny 
DO 

YOUR 

FLOORS 


by the public. Students and their parents 
CREATE 


appreciate clean sanitary gym floors, 
FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSIONS 


; Sent FREE to all Coaches 
Boe CATALOG Your Copy of the NEW Hillyard Hillyard’s NEW Basketball Chart and 


catalog is waiting for you. Score Book. Write for your copy. 


A . : 
..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICA J 
fhe L CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


Recognizing Social and Cultural 
Values 


NE of the marks of an education is adaptation, 
the ability to change one’s mind in the light of 
new convincing evidences. Our profession is being 

confronted by demands and needs of a transforming so- 
ciety, and there are many proofs that these are being 
recognized if not entirely met. If physical education, in 
showing an ability to adapt, acted only as a weather vane, 
to vacillate with every variable wind, we might have little 
reason to rejoice. If every proposal of educational en- 
thusiasts was a signal to change our course, surely noth- 
ing but confusion and inefficiency would result. 

Physical education, from its earliest manifestation to 
the present time, is education through the physical. A 
glance back through our history, however, will show that 
new ideas have crept in. Enthusiasms for weight-lifting, 
medical gymnastics, corrective diagnosis and treatment, 
sports and athletics—have influenced the program and 
given it unfortunate emphases at times, but finally the 
swing back has come. The program, as a result of these 
impacts, has always retained a certain permanent residue 
of change, which has been the result of attention directed 
toward new aspects and the retention of what was sound. 

This vibration of our thinking into larger arcs of vision 
may be a good thing, and a good sign. New facets of our 
profession may be revealed, thereby, which may assume 
importance when the false or trivial phases of the innova- 
tions are thrown aside. Certainly no progress can be ex- 
pected without experiment, trial, discard, and adaptation. 
The progressives will make new proposals and the con- 
servatives will resist; the researchers will investigate and 
ultimately what is good will prevail. The inclusion of 
more new ways to present our physical education offerings 
does not mean a disparagement of the old or even a sub- 
stitution of the new for the old, but it does mean addi- 
tional ways in which we can contribute to the education 
of men and women. 


Sa then, is fundamental—our profession is securely 
grounded in the process of assisting men to gain an 
education through the avenue of physical activities. While 
this is only one avenue toward the goal, it is a broader 
pathway than many friends outside our profession have 
supposed. Skills and activities are basic, health is a very 
important phase, but our attention also should be focused 
on the social and cultural contributions made by a mod- 
ern physical education. 

When physical education claimed that play was the 
important element in its program, the supercilious eye of 
the academician indicated that teaching students “to 


A paper presented before the College Men’s Physical Education 
Section, A.A.H.P.E.R., April 1940, Chicago. 
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By 


JOHN F. BOVARD 


University of California at Los Angeles 


waste time by playing” was not a satisfactory reason for 
college credit. A more intensive study into the underlying 
values pointed to the playing fields as valuable sociologi- 
cal laboratories where qualities desirable in good citizens 


-could be developed. Physical education was quick to rec- 


ognize this aspect of education. Claims were made for 
the teaching of honesty, integrity, good sportsmanship, 
cooperation, initiative, effectiveness, truthfulness—all the 
qualities which indicate fine elements of character ac- 
cording to our social standard. 

This, more or less, represents our point of view today. 
It is one of the reasons for the acceptance of physical 
education by the same academicians who were willing to 
throw us out of the educational tent a few years ago. 
Physical education makes a definite contribution to the 
development of desired social traits; there is opportunity 
for students to make specific additions to their qualitative 
inventory, their character education. 


LONG list of these desirable social qualities might 

be given. Certain ones appear often and so are men- 
tioned. Blanchard* has combined the social qualities 
under these heads: Leadership, Positive Active Qualities, 
Positive Mental Qualities, Self-Control, Cooperation, So- 
cial Action Standards, Ethical Social Qualities, Qualities 
of Efficiency and Sociability. 

Many other classifications have been formulated, but 
these show the wide range of social quality which comes 
to the attention of the educator and, of course, to the 
physical education instructor. 

There can be no doubt, under modern concepts of edu- 
cation, that the teacher must be cognizant of this respon- 
sibility. To quote from Frank Lloyd, “The teacher today 
is a social engineer rather than a pedagogue. He is a 
manipulator of opportunities rather than an impressor of 
facts . . .”* This enlarged concept of responsibility in 
teaching is rooted in the newer concept of education. Ed- 
ucation is the result of all the changes in the individual 
caused by experiences from all sources. Cassidy states 
that “education is the continuous process of orienting the 


1B. E. Blanchard, “A Behavior Freauency Rating Scale for the 
Measurement of Character and Personality in Physical Education 
Classroom Situations.” Research Quarterly, 7:2 (May 1936) 56-66. 

2 Frank Lloyd, “Some Effective Characteristics of Effective Physi- 
cal Education for Personality Development.” Supp. to Research Quar- 
terly, 5:4 (December 1934) 16. 
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individual in the persistent problems of living. . . .’* 
Education, then, does not think in terms of a mosaic 
structure of separate contributions, but in terms of a con- 
tinuous process, and of the integration of all the impacts 
from all sources. In our modern interpretation of per- 
sonality the physical makeup as well as the individual’s 
experience is important. Today we think of the person 
as a whole, and treatment that neglects this idea is inade- 
quate. Plant* gives us a concept of personality as in- 
cluding: 

Personality as acts committed. 

Personality as the person behaving. 

Personality as the integration of the individual into his life. 

Personality as the integration of the individual into the total 
enviroment. 


All this indicates that personality is estimated in the 
light of the individual’s past performance, his present con- 
duct, and in addition there must be considered also his 
future outlook. It is commonly thought that the best ad- 
justments are made when the individual changes his pat- 
tern to meet challenging conditions, and too often we 
neglect the proposal that perhaps a more satisfactory 
solution might lie in changing the environment. Particu- 
larly are we in physical education prone to treat large 
groups of students with the same class methods without 
regard to what this does to the personality of the students. 
This concept of the student as Plant presents him in- 
cludes a total life relationship. It is impossible to conceive 
of the program of a class of sixty students as fitting 
the personality patterns of all those students, or minister- 
ing equally to the needs of those individuals even though 
it does give them some exercise. In the short class period 
scant time is going to be used to emphasize any social 
training when the game skills must be taught. Neverthe- 
less, the individual is more than a neuromuscular skilled 
machine. He has many sides to his personality makeup. 
This totality of the persons with whom we work empha- 
sizes our responsibilities for more kinds of teaching than 
the education for his skills or for his health. His social 
conduct and social equipment are also a part of our 
concern. 


HAT then do we as instructors in our relations to 

students contribute to assist them in attaining so- 
cial quality and social adjustment? Are we to think of 
these values as by-products or concomitant learnings 
that will naturally accrue to the individual as a result of 
his taking skills classes? Perhaps our class procedures do 
not allow for training specifically in traits of this kind. 
Perhaps we might provide more opportunity for leader- 
ship in class situations. 

How are we going to evaluate what we actually do in 
contributing to a satisfactory education in social quality? 
It is assumed that physical education is one of the finest 
opportunities for such training. But do we have more than 
our own opinion that this is true? Do the situations pro- 
duce the effect we hope? 

This field is wide open for careful investigation. There 
~ % Rosalind Cassidy, New Directions in Physical Education (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938) 60. 


4 James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York: 
‘The Commonwealth Fund, 1937). 
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is a need for technique of evaluation. Even tho 
must wait until our researchers can develop techni 
estimating social qualities, there are still some thi 
might be done. In our college physical education Classes 
we teach activities of various sorts and we evaluate the 
student largely in his performance. Is it not Possible to 
extend our class work into situations where a student 
would get opportunity for leadership, Cooperation, and 
sociability as well as skill? Here is a challenge to inven. 
tion and adaptation which, even though revolutionary 
may be very worth while. : 
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Wier do we mean by cultural values? If there lies 
before us the problem of assisting students through 
physical education to acquire social qualities desirable jn 
their social group, there is also an interrelated problem of 
giving to physical education a deeper meaning. Some 
years ago, Mary C. Coleman in her presidential adaress tg 
this national organization said, “The only way in which 
we can educate for leisure—or for any other purpose 
under heaven—is by awakening sensitized surfaces in the 
individual. Certainly for leisure the essence lies in the 
fact that it represents the expression of our inner urge, 
and the vocabulary for this expression—so crude, so halt- 
ing, so stumbling in most of us—is acquired through our 
sensitiveness to books and arts and crafts and sports and 
out-of-doors.” Sensitiveness represents deep insight into 
the meaning of things, it means discrimination between 
good performance and the poor, it means tolerance for 
action and conduct of others. Cultural qualities become 
effective in the realm of interpretation. Through these we 
understand better the interactions of people not just as 
individuals but as social groups, nations, and races. 

The people of any nation express themselves through 
various cultural patterns, and certainly the sports life is 
one of these. How important then that in our training in 
physical education we stress some place and make definite 
provision for the growth of these qualities of sensitive- 
ness, discrimination, tolerance, and appreciation. 

Again the sports life is dependent upon and indelibly 
colored by the economic and social development of a 
people. The amount of leisure, the financial status, the 
standards of living, the educational level, the geography 
of the country, all are factors that influence the type of 
sports and the attitude toward sports. Sports, then, is a 
means of knowing people. 

The acquisition of appreciations and attitudes indicates 
a finer quality of education. Through the development of 
knowledge, discrimination, fair judgment, tolerance, and 
appreciation, students will find games more interesting, 
people more stimulating, and the meanings of the actions 
of others more understandable. The acceptance of the cul- 
tural values in physical education becomes one more tie- 
up with the objectives of education, namely to make cul- 
tured men and women. Physical education can be one 
more language by which we gain insight into the lives of 
others. 

Sharman, in analyzing the functions of physical educa- 
tion, says, “Physical education should teach to all boys 


5 Mary C. Coleman, “Our Unique Contribution,’ JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTion, 5:6 (June 1934) 4. 
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and girls some of the physical activities which constitute 

rt of the cultural heritage of the race.’”® This means not 
simply learning the steps of a folk dance, but includes a 
study of the social usages of the times, the historical 
backgrounds, and understanding of the place of dance in 
the progress of civilization. 


HYSICAL education, then, has another responsibility 
besides skills training, health education, and develop- 
ment of social traits; we must accept the added necessity 
for presenting the cultural values inherent in an activi- 
ties education. The question arises, is this another phase of 
those accessories that are called concomitant learnings? 
Is there anything that can be done about it? Is it subject 
to a classroom procedure? Can it be taught? 

One thing is certainly true. The social and cultural 
values of physical education are not going to be realized 
if we think of teaching these in the same terms as those 
we use in skills classes. A wholly different approach needs 
to be mapped out. The cultural values are more easily 
presented than the social even though the understanding 
and acceptance is more uncertain. The cultural values can 
be pointed out in two ways, by the incidental method and 
also by the direct teaching method. 

One of the most useful forms of incidental education is 
the bulletin board or exhibit case. Here can be set up ma- 
terials and expositions that can remain for several days 
or weeks, giving time for the casual observer through the 
gymnasium to stop and look and read. Such exhibits have 
been set up at the University of California at Los An- 
geles, each for a period of three weeks, as “Men in Folk 
Dance,” “Women in Athletics,” “Books of Special Inter- 
est in Sports,” and the “History of Track and Field at 
U.C.L.A.” Other methods are the use of movies in the 
gymnasium of various major and minor sports, exhibition 
matches between professionals or first class amateurs in 
various sports, lectures and talks by well-recognized, top- 
notch performers in various sports fields, Japanese wres- 
tling and fencing, and the like. 

The direct method by giving courses in appreciation 
has been tried in several institutions with considerable 
success. Such courses are planned for the required physi- 
cal education classes, and act as a supplement to the ac- 
tivity work to explain the functions and objectives of 
a physical education program. These courses explain the 
relations between physical education and athletics and 
other interdepartmental phases of the college program. 
Other topics are concerned with the importance of the 
health service in the student’s personal problems, and 
something of the underlying principles of each of the 
major sports. These courses have been designed primarily 
for freshmen and are presented largely in the nature of 
orientation courses. 


a is still another field for experiment, one in 
which courses can play an important role. Would it 
not be possible to arrange a course very different in 
scope from the orientation type and one designed pri- 
marily for advanced students, juniors, and seniors? Such 


_® Jackson R. Sharman, Modern Principles of Physical Education 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1937) 86. 
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a course should be academically sound in content, pre- 
sented with sufficient reference reading and discussions, 
and bear some such title as ‘““History of Sports,” or “Phil- 
osophy of Sports.” 

The object of this course would be to present the 
growth of sports in the development of our present civili- 
zation and to tie into the discussion of sports life the per- 
tinent changes in the economic and social status of 
people. Certainly from this point of view such a course 
could not be criticized for lack of content. The critical 
study of sports in the evolution of college life and its 
effect on student interests and attitudes should make a 
worth-while study. The psychology of athletics and its 
relations to participation in sports could also contribute 
valuable material to a better understanding of emphases 
to be put on this college function. 

In the last analysis, the course would be just as good 
as the ability of the instructor to handle such materials 
adequately. It would mean that professors of physical ed- 
ucation giving work of this kind would need to have a 
broad educational background; sound training in the 
social sciences would be essential. The demands are not 
too great. Such a field would supply research problems 
worthy of the efforts of highly trained men. Such work 
superficially done would not help our reputation in the 
academic field, but taught by competent scholarly instruc- 
tors would do much to raise physical education in the esti- 
mation of the college faculties, in addition to contribut- 
ing a new approach to physical education. Furthermore, 
most of our departments of physical education do not do 
much for the general student beyond the first two years 
except perhaps to give opportunities for muscular exer- 
cise. If our profession is sound educationally there is no 
reason why we cannot offer courses which attempt to in- 
terpret activity in terms of social interaction, and which 
endeavor to make the values in physical education better 
understood. Such proposals as these are opportunities to 
present our profession from another viewpoint. It is a 
method to make the classroom under proper conditions a 
potent adjunct to our regular activity teaching. To carry 
out this experiment successfully means not only a highly 
trained personnel, but it is also very evident that our 
physical education buildings will have to be designed 
with adequately equipped lecture rooms for demonstra- 
tions, movies, and ample library rooms and books for 
large classes. 


HE social and cultural values in physical education 

have not been presented from the standpoint of objec- 
tive measurement, not because we are blind to the experi- 
mental attacks that have been made, for our physical edu- 
cation researchers have made contributions. There is a 
good research field here to develop techniques of measure- 
ment and methods of evaluation in both the social and 
cultural elements of physical education. This paper has 
been presented with the hope on the part of the writer 
that these unexplored phases of physical education will 
get more emphasis in the future than in the past, and that 
we shall strive to make our ways of teaching commen- 
surate with our estimate of the value to our teaching of 
these social and cultural components. »« 
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omen in ports 


in Australia 


Surfing and swimming along the many miles of beaches are popular outdoor sports in Australia. The scene is near Melbourne. 


N AUSTRALIA—a country as 

large in area as the United 

States, but with a population 
only equal in numbers to New 
York City—the big capital cities 
are all beside the ocean: on the 
east, the Pacific Ocean; and on the west, the Indian 
Ocean. 

There is surfing and swimming and miles of golden 
sands where Australians can enjoy themselves for almost 
nine months of the year. This, I think, is probably the 
chief reason why Australians are known throughout the 
world as a race of outdoor people. 

Active participation in sports is more popular than 
the role of spectator and many thousands of women in 
my country play all the best known kinds of sports. To- 
night I hope to give you a picture of women in sports 
in Australia—the kinds of sports they play; how they 
are organized from school days right on up to the highest 
honor one can achieve in amateur sport—that of selec- 
tion on an Olympic team; and how women’s sports have 
progressed in Australia, especially during the past ten 
years. 


A talk given before the Women’s Athletic Association of George 
Washington University, December 1940, Washington, D.C. 


By 


PATRICIA JARRETT 


Australian Legation, Washington, D.C. 


To begin, there is no profes- 
sional sports for women in Austra- 
lia. In schools and colleges where 
young girls are first taught to play 
tennis, golf, hockey, baseball, bad- 
minton, basketball, and cricket 
and to swim, row, and do track and field sports the only 
competition they have is an occasional match against a 
corresponding school or college and an annual meet in 
which all state schools, higher elementary schools, tech- 
nical schools, colleges—or girls’ public schools as they 
are called in Australia—have separate sports champion- 
ships. This same idea is carried out in the universities 
in Australia. 

There are universities in each of the capital cities of 
the six Australian States—in Brisbane, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Hobart, Adelaide, and Perth. The difference in 
university sports for women, compared to the other types 
of schools and colleges I have mentioned, is that univer- 
sity sports advance a stage further through annual inter- 
varsity contests between swimming, basketball, hockey, 
and baseball teams from the various states. This en- 
couragement of interschool sports meetings by the edu- 
cational authorities also applies in the most remote coun- 
try districts, and each class of school, like the cities, has 
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its own controlling sports associa- 
tion responsible for the conduct 
of the annual meets. 

But what happens to these play- 
ers after school days? I think the 
only answer to that Is that for 
every sport that is played by girls 
in Australian schools, and many 
more, there exists in every capital 
city a State Amateur Association. 
In my home state, Victoria, of 
which the capital is Melbourne, 
there are associations controlling 
the following sports for women: 
athletics (which to me means 
track and field events), cycling, 
basketball, baseball, cricket, hock- 
ey, lacrosse, rowing, rifle shooting, 
golf, swimming, bowls (played out- 
doors on a green lawn—not a 
bowling alley), and croquet. Ten- 
nis is still controlled by men. 

Hundreds of clubs are affiliated 
with these various associations and 
all have a voice on their particular 
council. All the office bearers are 
women and these councils. meet 
regularly once a month. It is the 
practice of these associations to 
cooperate with the various school 
sports associations by providing 
officials to help run their annual 
meets, like starters, judges, time- 
keepers, etc.; also coaches, equip- 
ment, and the advice of women 


experts. All this work and encour- 


agement is entirely voluntary, but 
in return the State Associations 
are able to secure at the end of 
each year, a list giving the names 
and addresses of girls who are 
leaving the school. The next move 
comes in the form of a circular 
letter from, say, the Victorian 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation, or it may be from any one 
of these other associations I have 
mentioned. It will point out to the 
girl the advantages and enjoyment 
she will get out of continuing the 
particular sport she is most inter- 
ested in—in the congenial com- 
pany of members of an amateur 
club. In this way, many hundreds 
of promising young  school-girl 
athletes are not lost to sport; 
rather, many of them progress so 
far as to represent their states in 
national championship events and 
even at the Olympics. 

In addition to these amateur 
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associations, there also exists in each capital city a Women’s Amateur Sports 
Council. Members consist of two representatives from each of the state amateur 
associations. The work of these councils is chiefly concerned with providing one 
“voice” on such matters as acquiring new and better playing fields for women’s 
sport—the improvement of existing ones—and the settling of disputes that per- 
haps cannot be adjusted within any one particular organization. These councils 
also keep a close watch on the general physical welfare of all women who play 
competitive sport. 

Women in sports throughout Australia are too widely scattered for me to 
estimate the total numbers, but in the two largest cities, Sydney and Melbourne, 
there are approximately 40,000 not including golf and tennis which, if also 
added, would bring this figure well over 50,000. Membership fees in these ama- 
teur associations seldom exceed more than $2.00 or $1.50 a year; in fact, in 
most cases I think it would be less than that. Crown Land (that is, land owned 
by the government) is rented to the various associations for a nominal fee and 
the associations in turn are paid a small fee by the clubs who use the fields. 


Fencing by members of the Fencing Club of the Melbourne Y.W.C.A. 


Fortunately, our local governments and councils in Australia have been far- 
seeing and these fields are within easy reach of all. An interesting example of 
this is the “Women’s Sports Oval” at Riyal Park, Melbourne, constructed by 
the Melbourne City Council for the exclusive use of women in track and field 
athletics in the summer; and, in winter, by hundreds of basketball players. It 
is only a ten-minute car ride from the heart of the city. It has a 400-metre 
circular track and a 100-metre straight—both of cinders and grass—and a 
modern brick pavilion equipped with showers and lockers, costing more than 
$6,000. These fast cinder tracks and the proper dressing accommodation all 
increased the standing and performance of women athletic competitors, and the 
ground, which was completed early in 1939, is considered the finest Women’s 
Sports Oval in Australia. 

In Australia, Saturday afternoon is devoted to competitive sport. The law 
forbids competitive sport of any kind on a Sunday. Saturday afternoon is 
“sports afternoon” and, beginning around 2 o’clock when girls have left offices, 
shops, and factories for the week end, sports really get into their stride. All 
State Amateur Associations conduct regular Saturday afternoon fixtures through- 
out the year: summer games like cricket, athletics, baseball, rowing, cycling, 
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etc., running through six to eight months of the year; 
and winter games, hockey, basketball, lacrosse, etc., for 
about four months. Each sport has its own premiership 
points competition, with perhaps some small trophy as 
the prize at the end of the season for the winning team. 

State championships are held in the individual sports 
like swimming, golf, tennis, and track and field athletics. 
Then national (sometimes called inter-state) champion- 
ships are conducted to wind up the season and one of 
the greatest aims of every keen amateur sports girl is 
to win selection on the team to represent her state. 

Again with national championships they are all, with 
the exception of swimming and tennis, controlled by 
Australian Women’s Amateur Unions representing the 
different sports. 

The Australian Women’s Amateur Athletic Union, al- 
though formed only eight years ago, is one of the strong- 
est of these national organizations since it has advanced 
so far as to be given the responsibility of selecting its 
own women representatives for Olympic and Empire 
Games competition. The Empire Games are open only 
to members of the British Empire and are held every 
two years. These games were last held in Sydney in 1938 
and Australian women track and field athletes and Aus- 
tralian swimmers succeeded each in capturing eight out 
of ten titles listed for decision against the strongest com- 
petition from all British countries. This major success 
was conclusive proof to us of the great upward trend of 
women’s sport in Australia, especially over the past ten 
years; but even better, it served to convince many that 
the Australian amateur sports girl, on actual perform- 
ance, could be ranked among the world’s best. 

By reason of Australia’s geographical position—we are 
six weeks by sea from Great Britain and three weeks 
from the United States—the cost of financing teams for 
competition in other countries is considerable, as likewise 
it is for those countries and individual sporting cham- 
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Modern swimming pools pro- 
vide excellent facilities for 
competitive swimming jn 
Australia. This picture 
shows the Olympic Pool in 
Melbourne which was con. 
structed similar to that in 
Los Angeles used for the 
1932 Olympic Games. The 
event is the start of a back. 
stroke during the annual 
meet of the Combined 
Church of England Girly 
Grammar Schools, 


pions who would like to accept invitations to visit Aus- 
tralia. 

Nevertheless, Australian hockey players have com- 
peted in the United States and two years ago a United 
States team visited Australia. English women cricketers, 
rowers, and hockey players have also competed in Aus- 
tralia, and Australian cricketers and hockey players have 
made several visits to England and the Continent. Per- 
haps the real evidence of the enthusiasm of the Austra- 
lian girl for her sport is shown by the fact that all these 
international tours, and the cost of entertaining visiting 
teams from other countries, has been financed almost en- 
tirely by the money-raising efforts of clubs, State Asso- 
ciations, and National Amateur Unions. 

The support of the Australian spectator public, who 
paid to see these teams in action, must also be consid- 
ered; but generally the bulk of the financial responsi- 
bility is borne by the individual sports girl. Any profit 
from these international tours and visits is divided among 
the State Amateur Associations according to the size of 
their membership, and the money is then used to provide 
better facilities and equipment for the particular sport 
concerned. 

Australia is at war so you might well ask—what are 
all these thousands of sports girls doing now? They are 
still playing their games, but until the war is over there 
will be no thought of conducting state, national, or inter- 
national sporting events. At the outbreak of war, the 
Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Menzies), requested 
the Australian people to continue in a normal way. 

There are some girls and women, of course, who have 
had to sacrifice their sports training to these more urgent 
tasks to assist Australia’s war effort, but they still play 
sports because they are aware now, more than ever be- 
fore, how very important it is that the health of our 
civilian population should be safeguarded. The Australian 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Athletic Accident Benefit Plans 


By 
CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 


State Director of High School Athletics 
Michigan High School Athletic Association 
State Department of Public Instruction 


been given to safety factors under which inter- 

scholastic and intramural athletics have been con- 
ducted. Schoolmen in charge of athletic programs have 
also been anxious to extend the opportunities for par- 
ticipation in athletics, to make the games more adapted 
to high school boys, as well as to make them safer. 


Dex the past decade increased attention has 


Wider Participation and Rules Writing 


The inclusion of many sports such as golf, tennis, 
track, softball, volleyball, wrestling, swimming, winter 
sports, and others, as a part of the high school program, 
in addition to the “big three” of football, basketball, and 
baseball, is evidence of wider participation opportunities. 
Modifications in the playing rules which have taken place 
during the last few years indicate the attention which 
high school men have been paying to the codes under 
which these games are being played. The active participa- 
tion of high school representatives in rules making bodies 
in virtually all sports except football and baseball shows 
this desired trend. In baseball the game is such that the 
major league rules have been accepted generally, with 
few minor modifications. In football there has been no 
joint writing of the rules by high school and college men, 
with the result that the National Federation of the State 
High School Athletic Associations has prepared a high 
school football code which last year was used in thirty 
of the states of the nation. 


Athletic Accident Benefit or Protection Plans 


A third evidence of interest on the part of schoolmen 
in their athletic programs is the appearance and generally 
enthusiastic acceptance of what in some states is called 
athletic injury insurance and in others athletic accident 
protection or athletic accident benefit plans. As reported 
in the 1939-40 Handbook of the National Federation of 
the State High School Athletic Associations, twenty-three 
state athletic associations sponsored benefit plans to aid 
schools in meeting the cost of injuries incurred by partici- 
pants in intramural or interscholastic athletic activities. 
Michigan was indicated in that publication as inaugurat- 
ing a plan with the start of the current school year, 
and it is now in operation. At least twenty-four states, 
therefore, now have athletic accident benefit or protec- 
tion plans of some type." 


_1 Handbook of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, 1939-40, H. V. Porter, Executive Secretary, 7 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Wisconsin Pioneer in Benefit Plans 

To the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association 
and Secretary P. F. Neverman of that organization must 
go the credit for pioneer work in this field. In 1930 a 
benefit plan was first set up in that state, mainly be- 
cause it was found that insurance companies had no 
available statistics on the subject and were not especially 
interested in getting into this type of coverage. The plan 
first used state association funds entirely for payment of 
a few scheduled benefits. Later a small fee was added 
and the benefit schedules have been extensively increased. 
Probably more authentic data concerning the incidence, 
type, and circumstances regarding high school athletic 
injuries are available in the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association office than anywhere else in the 
world. Most of the plans being followed by other state 
athletic associations are patterned in some ways after 
that of Wisconsin. One of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions which the Wisconsin Association and Secretary 
Neverman have made to the field of high school athletics 
has been to make available to athletic, physical education, 
and school administrators of the nation the accomplish- 
ments which were possible with benefit or protection 
plans. 


Classification of Benefit or Protection Plans 


An analysis of the benefit plans now in effect through- 
out the nation indicates that they seem to fall into about 
five classifications. While the chief objective of all of 
them is that of aiding schools to meet the costs of in- 
tramural or interscholastic athletic injuries, yet they real- 
ize it by slightly different means. These different plans 
will be designated, in some instances, by naming the 
states which have inaugurated them, and in others the 
designation will be by the type of plan itself. 

Wisconsin Plan.—In Wisconsin, schools are eligible to 
participate in the benefit plan provided they are members 
of the State Athletic Association. A fee is paid for mem- 
bership in the Association, but no part of that goes into 
benefit plan funds. Students pay registration fees for 
coverages under a designated schedule of benefits, ranging 
from $3.00 to $300.00 for scheduled injuries. In Wiscon- 
sin there are two benefit schedules, one of them offering 
fees of $0.25 for all sports except football and $0.75 for 
all sports including football. The other schedule provides 
for payments of $0.50 and $1.50 for the corresponding 
sports coverages indicated above. Definite schedules of 
benefits are provided and the injuries must be included in 
them, otherwise they are not allowed. Last year Wis- 
consin inaugurated a limited hospital benefit for a small 
additional fee. There is transportation coverage for lim- 
ited amounts by the payment of an additional ten-cent 
fee. A student in Wisconsin is covered for the entire 
school year by the payment of one registration fee. This 
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is a distinctive feature of the Wisconsin Plan and of 
other states whose plans are patterned closely after it. 
California, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
are among those who have plans similar to Wisconsin’s. 

New York Plan—-Under the able leadership of Mr. R. 
F. Wegner, Superintendent of Schools, Roslyn Heights, 
New York, and Secretary of the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association, a comprehensive pro- 
tection plan has been established in that state. The es- 
sential difference of that plan from the one in Wis- 
consin is that it operates on a “per sport” basis. Schools 
that are members of the New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association may register their students 
for any single sport desired. The registration fee varies 
from $0.50 per player for track or tennis to $2.00 per 
player in football. If a boy takes part in football, basket- 
ball, and baseball, his registration fee would be $3.50. 
The maximum allowances for scheduled benefits in New 
York, however, are somewhat higher than in most other 
states. This is made possible because of the higher stu- 
dent registration fees. In the New York plan the essen- 
tial difference in operation is that registration of stu- 
dents must take place for each sport season rather than 
one registration being made by the student for the entire 
school year. New York maintains that its statistics as to 
participation and incidence of injuries in specific sports 
are much more accurate than where other procedures are 
followed. On the other hand, the clerical work and ad- 
ministrative costs involved must run somewhat higher 
when the New York scheme is followed than is the case 
with the Wisconsin plan. The protection plan in Pennsyl- 
vania is similar to that in New York. 

Iowa Plan.—In this state the arrangement is not called 
a benefit or protection plan, but a regular insurance com- 
pany has been formed which is the Iowa High School In- 
surance Company. It is a legal reserve, mutual company 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Iowa. The 
Iowa High School Association has put up the necessary 
legal reserve funds and the company operates the same 
as any other organization engaging in regular accident 
or health insurance. The costs consist of $0.50, known as 
a policy fee, and $0.75 or $1.00 premium fees, depending 
on whether or not the student is covered for football and 
all activities, or just for sports other than football. The 
schedule of benefits is essentially that of the original one 
developed by Wisconsin. 

New England Plan——In New England the six ‘states 
concerned have formed what is called the ‘Council of 
New England Secondary School Principals Associations 
—Committee on Athlete’s Accident Benefit Fund.” Mr. 
Walter B. Spencer, Principal of Commercial High School 
New Haven, Connecticut, is Chairman of this Committee 
and has been influential in its organization and extension 
in the New England states. It is the only instance of 
more than one state athletic association forming an or- 
ganization for ‘the purpose of operating a benefit plan. 
Schools become members of the benefit fund by pay- 
ment of a membership fee and many register their stu- 
dents for registration fees of $0.50 or $1.00, depending 
on whether or not football coverage is included. The 


New England plan operates in a manner similar 
in Wisconsin in that there is one registration of a 
for the entire year in all or, designated sports. 

Commercial Insurance Plan.—There are a few com 
mercial insurance companies which have interested them. 
selves in coverage for athletic accidents. In some in- 
stances they have contacted the local state ASSOCiation 
and a master policy is taken out by the organization 
This then enables local schools to participate in a form 
of group insurance for their athletes. In most instances 
the premiums of commercial companies for Coverage of 
high school students for athletic injuries have been a 
least twice those which state associations have had ty 
charge. This is only natural because state athletic associa- 
tions, through their regular offices, have been able to 
add the work incident to the inclusion of an Accident 
Benefit Plan with comparatively small additional expense 
Likewise, the element of profit is not one with whic 
state associations have been concerned. 

In some states commercial companies have operated 
directly with schools without any affiliation with the 
state athletic association. Of course, in those cases it has 
been a regular insurance procedure and costs to schook 
again have been considerably higher for corresponding 
coverage than in cases where state associations have had 
their own benefit plans. 


to that 
Student 


Benefit Plan Generally Not Ruled As Insurance 


In most states rulings from courts or attorney generals 
have been made which have indicated that athletic ac- 
cident benefit plans might be operated without coming 
under the regular state insurance codes. This fact has 
been of considerable aid to them in most instances. Large 
amounts of reserve funds have not been necessitated 
before the plan could get underway. Faith of the school- 
men in their state athletic associations and their opera- 
tion has been an important factor in the extensive de 
velopment of benefit plans. Likewise, the benefit plan 
committees can consider requests for benefits in a little 
different way than as though they had to be bound by 
regular insurance procedures. In Michigan the opinions 
of the State Insurance Commissioner and of the Attorney 
General were sought before the plan was inaugurated. 
The legal opinion concerning the Michigan plan, in its re- 
lationship to insurance, is contained in a letter written 
by Mr. Thomas Read, former Attorney General of Mich- 


igan, February 26, 1940, to John G. Emery, Commis: ° 


sioner of Insurance in Michigan at that time. It was in 
response to his inquiry of the latter for an official ruling 
regarding the proposed plan. It is included below because 
of the implications as to its general possibilities. 


The proposed plan submitted by the Michigan High 


School Athletic Association to provide certain benefits for 
member schools and athletes does not conform to any of the 
authorized forms of insurance provided in the Insurance 
Code. While the plan involves some of the elements of ac- 
cident insurance, it lacks several essential factors of insur- 
ance. The plan does not undertake to indemnify the members 
against losses or injuries from accident. 

High school athletic contests, and participation therein, 
are incident to public school education. The plan involves 
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overnmental function absolving public schools from legal 
liability for injuries sustained by the athletes as the result 
of participation in school athletics. Consequently, there is no 
legal responsibility to the student members even if we assume 
that they are in the position of assureds. It is therefore 
doubtful if the schools have a legally insurable interest in 


their athletes. 
But we need not decide that question inasmuch as no 


direct obligation is assumed by the Association toward the 
individual students. No policies or certificates are issued ; no 
indemnities are promised. The fund is made available for 
payment of medical or other services by the member schools 
of the Association only. It is not an absolute promise but 
only if and insofar as there is enough money in the fund avail- 


able. 
In a recent case the District Court for the District of 


Columbia held that: 
- “When an organization agreed to pay to a non-profit Dis- 
trict of Columbia corporation a fixed sum and the corpora- 
tion agreed to provide complete medical service for a fixed 
period to the organization’s employees who would join the 
corporation, the corporation was not engaging in the business 
of insurance in violation of law.” (Group Health Association 
vy. Moor, 24 Fed. Suppl. 445.) 

Accordingly, it is our opinion that the plan as proposed 
does not appear to come under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance.” 


Accident Benefit Plan Values 

Care of Serious Injuries—In most cases state associa- 
tions undoubtedly have organized benefit plans primarily 
for reimbursement to schools for at least part of the costs 
incurred for injuries in athletic activities. Generally, bene- 
fit plans have provided cost assistance for the more 
serious accidents in the belief that it was their real serv- 
ice to aid the school to properly rehabilitate a boy who 
may have received an athletic injury. The purpose has 
not been that of taking care of all minor injuries so that 
the boy could return to interscholastic athletic competi- 
tion in the shortest possible time. Benefit schedules neces- 
sarily have been limited because of the small registration 
fees which are paid. In most states the accident benefit 
plans concern themselves chiefly with fractures, disloca- 
tions, dental injuries, and specified internal injuries for 
which consideration may be allowed. A significant de- 
velopment in most plans has been an allowance for X-rays 
which were negative to fracture. The purpose in this 
connection is to enable a school to be certain that a 
fracture either has or has not occurred in order that 
correct treatment may be prescribed. 

Importance of Reporting Injuries —In addition to these 
generalities one of the most valuable results has been the 
increased attention which has been given to and by stu- 
dents in relation to the time when they report injuries. 
Schools have become “injury conscious” and have im- 
pressed upon their students not only the necessity but 
the desirability of immediately reporting any type of 
injury to school authorities. Most benefit plans require 
that there must be a preliminary report of an injury filed 
in the benefit plan office within a few days (forty-eight 
hours to two weeks) ; otherwise it is not allowed. 


2 Letter February 26, 1940, from Thomas Read, Attorney General 
for Michigan to John Emery, Commissioner of Insurance for Mich- 
igan. (Attorney General’s Opinion No. 14556.) 
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Safer Playing Conditions-—Individual playing equip- 
ment as well as gridirons, courts, and diamonds have been 
improved because of the publication of statistics which 
have been based on actual injury cases in which these 
factors were involved. Playing rules have been modified 
or changed because it has been found that definite things 
may be done to make the games safer for participants. 
Warm-up periods prior to the start of the second half in 
football, the compulsory wearing of football helmets, the 
unlimited substitution rule in football, all have come 
about because statistics have shown that injuries can be 
reduced if attention is paid to some of these factors. Of 
course football is the most hazardous game because of 
its being a body-contact activity. Statistics show that be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of all injuries occurring in 
interscholastic athletics happen in football. Fractured 
collar bones, fractured noses, and dental injuries, in the 
order named, are those of highest incidence in football. 
These facts have led some state associations to adopt 
special regulations regarding shoulder and head protec- 
tion as well as that for the face. Experimentation is now 
going on in New York state with a type of football 
helmet which is designed to protect the nose and mouth 
from possible injury. No definite conclusions can yet be 
drawn as to its feasibility. 

Relationship of Injuries to Playing Hours.—While 
football is a contact game with an apparently high inci- 
dence of injuries, yet there are other factors to be kept in 
mind. A few years ago a study was made in Michigan 
under the direction of the author and the conclusion was 
that only one injury of any consequence was reported 
for each one thousand to eleven hundred playing hours 
during football practice and play in a regular season. 
When this fact is kept in mind as compared with some 
other non-athletic activities it indicates that supervised 
football is not as hazardous as sometimes might be as- 
sumed. The essential factors in football safety are proper 
instruction, proper equipment, proper playing facilities, 
proper physical examination, proper officiating, and 
proper attention to reporting and caring for injuries im- 
mediately upon their occurrence. 

Physician Should Decide When Student Should Play.— 
Another development which has been derived from athletic 
accident benefit plans has been the possibility of placing 
responsibility on the physician rather than the coach for 
determining when a player should or should not compete. 
Most benefit plans will not make a second payment to a 
school for a scheduled injury to a student if one already 
has been allowed for payment of ten to twenty dollars 
or more, unless there has been a re-examina‘ion and per- _ 
mit card signed by the examining physician and parent 
and filed in the benefit plan office. This takes the respon- 
sibility out of the coach’s hands for telling a boy he may 
return to practice or play after he has received an injury. 
It places it where it ought to be, that is, in the hands 
of the physician who should make the decision. In some 
states there have been instances of liability suits having 
been brought against coaches for negligence in allowing 
boys to compete in athletics when physicians have not 
authorized such participation. This benefit plan provision 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Approach Dance Composition: 


the development and utilization of the basic principles 

of composition. Here the student should be given the 
opportunity to experiment with movement, to learn to 
be a choreographer, to play her part as a group member, 
to design and execute costumes, to promote and to take 
part in recitals. Naturally, the individual will not excel 
in all phases of the work, but the opportunity should be 
provided for her to try and possibly to discover new in- 
terests and abilities. With the attitude of the greatest 
participation by the greatest number in mind, the faculty 
advisor or director of the group so coordinates and or- 
ganizes the activities of the club that there is a chance 
for the advanced student and the novice. 

If the students are made to feel that the dance club is 
their own and not one imposed upon them by the author- 
ities, they will feel a greater sense of responsibility for 
the growth and continuance of the group. This may be 
done by a democratic election of the executive board and 
committees, the executive board consisting of the chair- 
man, president, and secretary-treasurer, with the faculty 
member as honorary member. This board determines 
general procedures and policies of the club. 

Since there is a turnover because of graduation, one of 
the first problems every semester is the admittance of 
new members. When there is an unusual number of stu- 
dents interested in the dance, it is advisable to have 
tryouts for membership. Tryouts help to eliminate those 
not yet ready for performance and to limit the group to 
a workable size of truly interested people. These tryouts 
should be publicized in advance with directions as to 
time, place, costume, etc. Various methods may be used 
in testing the applicant. If applicants are tested in a 
group, directions may be given orally, but if they are 
taken individually, time is saved if questions are mimeo- 
graphed. 

A few suggestions for testing the ability of the indi- 
vidual are: 


1. Rhythm. 

a) Ask student to follow a 2/4 or 3/4 rhythm as played 
by the pianist. 

b) Pianist slowly accelerating and decreasing tempo, the 
student following exactly. 

c) Recognition of changing rhythm—student changing di- 
rection of walk in recognition of new rhythm. 

d) Twice as slow or twice as fast—the student is to walk 
in rhythm twice as slow or twice as fast as that played by 
the pianist. . 

2. Recognition of phrase—student is to change movement 
when new phrase begins. 

3. Movement., 

a) Movement in space—simple leaps in two or three 


[: MOST schools the dance club is the laboratory for 


rhythms. 


This paper is submitted by the National Section on Dance of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. A preceding part appeared in the February JourNAL. 


By 
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b) Elevation—standing jumps in place. 

c) Control—slow approach to the floor. This may be a 
slow knee-bend. 

d) Falls—test student’s ability to approach the floor and 
to recover to standing position. 

4. Aptitude and ability of student to learn new moye. 
ments or phrases. Instructor gives short phrase of movement 
and asks the student to reproduce. 

5. Originality. 

a) Improvisation of a phrase of movement. 

b) Five minutes given for student to compose a short 
study or dance projecting an idea. (This is done without 
music.) If preferred, the pianist may play a short composi- 
tion of not more than 16 measures and the student is asked 
to improvise. A short time should be given for preparation, 


Those students who wish to try out as choreographers 
continue in tryout. The tryout for the others is finished, 
It is entirely satisfactory to use the girls who have com- 
pleted the tryout as group members for the choreogra- 
pher. The hopeful choreographer then directs and teaches 
the small group an original study with or without music. 
Watch particularly for reaction of the group to the leader, 
personality of leader, teaching or directing ability, and 
knowledge of composition. Even if a girl is talented in 
composition she may not be able to handle others. 

While these tryouts are going on, the executive board 
and advisor grade each girl as she performs on cards 
that were handed in by each applicant as she entered the 
room. If the card has been made out with the elements 
tested in order of the tryout, it is very simple to grade 
in broad classifications of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 1 for excellent 
...3 for average ...5 for poor. 

In elementary groups many of these questions may be 
omitted, but it sH@uld be kept in mind that if the students 
are going to be able to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to develop or advance in composition, the funda- 
mentals of dance should be understood so that club time 
is not taken in teaching. However, it is not essential for 
the applicant to be familiar with a special terminology. 
Regardless of her dance background, she should be able 
to pass the tryout if she has a natural talent for the 
dance. If a student does not understand the wording of 
a question, explanation should be given, for the tryout 
is given to discover talent and not to confuse the indi- 
vidual. 

After all tryouts are over, the list of successful appli- 
cants should be listed and the time of first meeting 
posted. 
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T THE first meeting of the augmented club, all 
A rules and regulations for attendance, procedure, and 
responsibilities of the members should be clearly under- 
stood. Before any business is transacted it is best to 
advise all new members to have a physical examination, 
if possible, by the school physician. Then the matter of 
attendance should be discussed. Regular attendance is 
essential for the absence of one or two members will 
disrupt and retard the work in composition. Sometimes 
it is found to be expedient to limit the number of ab- 
sences. For instance if a member is absent three times 
without reason, she may be dropped from the club by 
the action of the board. If absent from important re- 
hearsals, she automatically would be barred from taking 
part in a term project. 

If election of the new officers has taken place at the 
end of the last semester to establish the new board, it is 
advisable to wait until after tryouts for the election of 
chairmen and members of the committees so that the 
new members are made to feel that they too have a re- 
sponsibility and are a working part of the club. Each 
person should have some function in addition to the 
actual dancing. The most active committees are the cos- 
tume and publicity, particularly if a recital or a term 
project is planned. The duties of each committee should 
be clearly understood and work started immediately by 
the responsible chairman. 

After officers and committees are established, it is time 
to discuss term projects and plans for the semester. This 
must be done for it stimulates interest and gives the club 
a definite goal. The whole group should take part in this 
discussion of type of program, number of performances, 
dates, numbers to be presented, and the choreographers 
in charge of each dance. The advisor should keep in 
mind the age and ability of the group for, generally, it 
may be stated that they are not ready for solo work or 
for themes requiring long dances. 

A few suggestions for programs suitable for the high 
school age are: 

1. A program of dances tracing the history of the 
dance. (This is educational both for the participant and 
for the observer, providing an opportunity for research.) 

2. American folk dances done in a modern manner. 

3. Program of dances based on school life such as 
“Dance of Sports,”’ “Classroom Scene,” “Examinations,” 


- “School elections,” etc. 


4. Program of preclassic dances. 

After the theme or themes ‘have been selected for the 
term project the choreographers are then instructed to 
be ready to report back to the club the number or num- 
bers which they would like to create. This will involve 
some research in music and history, for which time should 
be allowed. After this report has been made, selection of 
dancers by the choreographers may be made. 

Since the choreographer will not be ready to start at 
once, the director should plan the next few meetings. It 
is best to start reviewing former compositions and teach- 
ing them to the new members so that everyone will be 
familiar with the old repertoire in case the club is called 
upon to take part in some entertainment in the school. 
If everyone is familiar with the dances, substitutes will 
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be available. If at all possible, this should also be true 
of new dances. 


T EVERY meeting of the club the whole group 

should work together as a unit at some time. If 
the group is immature and inexperienced, it is best for 
the instructor to start the club rehearsal with a short 
period of general limbering and review of fundamental 
dance techniques. This practice helps to unify the group 
in technique and prepare them for the rehearsal to fol- 
low. In more mature groups, different members of the 
club may be assigned to direct this general practice 
period, thus increasing their poise and control before a 
group. This function should not be limited to the chore- 
ographers, but assigned to advanced students who have 
a good knowledge of technique. 

During this period it is also possible to increase the 
scope of technique of the whole group by having those 
students who have studied a particular technique under 
one of the leading dancers (contemporary or ballet) give 
a few of the fundamental exercises of the club. All of 
this should be done under the rigid supervision of the 
faculty advisor so that only those things of which the 
group is capable will be presented. 

To keep all members of the club adept in improvisation 
and development of movement, a short session should be 
devoted to this after the general limbering period under 
the directjon of the teacher. The instructor presents a 
movement and asks the girls to improvise using the same 
starting movement. This may be done en masse, every- 
one working mdividually, or by asking volunteers to add 
to the movement until all have contributed. This some- 
times helps the more reticent to gain confidence in the 
medium and to realize the possibilities of development. 

Work then should be started on the composition at 
hand. As stated above, the teacher is in charge of the 
first few sessions, directing the teaching of the numbers 
in the old repertoire. This procedure aids the student 
choreographer, for she has the opportunity to observe 
the steps used in presenting new material and analysis 
of movement. 

During these weeks, the first choreographer to present 
her dance to the club should be in conference with the 
instructor, discussing such problems as the music and 
general plan of the dance. The beginner often tends to 
use materials that are not suitable and it is best to have 
everything in good form so that the members of the 
club will not become confused or discouraged. If the 
student leader knows just what she wants to do, the 
movements, the counts, formations, etc., she will have 
little difficulty and the work will proceed at a good rate. 

If this composition is her first, she may feel a bit hes- 
itant, but the teacher should permit her to work alone 
and to find her way. If a question arises, whether it be 
one of technique or of form, the instructor then steps in. 
If possible, she tries to get the solution from the group 
itself so that the group members feel that they, too, have 
contributed to the dance. After the dance has been 
learned, special drill may be needed in the technique used 
to give polish and accuracy to the finished product. 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Program for Promoting the 
Democratic Ideal 


NE of the most difficult problems faced by the 
©) teacher of health and physical education, in 

some of our larger urban schools, is the problem 
of individual attention. 

The program described herein was developed at Tap- 
pan Intermediate to compensate for this factor of num- 
bers. At Tappan we have from 2200 to 2350 boys and 
girls who participate in our instructional program one 
hour every day. The school population is made up of 
white children. The residential area is composed of 
American families, and families of Scotch, German, and 
Scandinavian extraction, most of whom are employed 
as skilled workmen in the auto industry or as trades 
people. 

The Facilities 


The Tappan Health and Physical Education Unit is 
laid out on three floors. The swimming pool, a double 
pool divided by aluminum doors that may be opened 
to form one large pool, the laundry, and shower and 
locker room facilities are on the first floor, 

The gymnasium, also divided by folding doors, the 
boys’ and girls’ supply and equipment rooms, and the 
teachers’ offices are on the second floor. The boys’ and 
girls’ orthopedic rooms are above the supply rooms and 
offices on the third floor. There are two outdoor play 
areas of moderate size that serve as the boys’ and girls’ 
play fields. 


The Health and Physical Education Staff 
The staff at Tappan consists of three women and three 
men, all graduates in health and physical education. 
The Program of Activities 


The program is laid out on the basis of three seasons, 
fall, winter, and spring. 

The fall program runs for the first ten weeks, and 
the activities are as follows: 


INSTRUCTIONAL (ALL GRADES) 


Girls Boys 
Health Health 
Speedball Soccer 
Kickball Touch football 
Folk and tap dancing Swimming 
Swimming 


Co-INSTRUCTIONAL 


Traffic safety—10th grade 
Tennis (all grades) 


Acknowledgment.—The author wishes to thank Catharine Cam- 
eron, Gertrude Bailey, Evelyn Lane, Louise Powers, Ronald Patterson, 
Loren Scollay, Leonard Stark of Tappan Intermediate, and Malcolm 
Weaver of Central High School, Detroit, for their aid in building and 
interpreting the program described in this article. 
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INTRAMURAL (ALL GRADES) 


Boys Girls 
Soccer Speedball 
Touch football Kickball 


The winter program runs for the last ten weeks of the 
first semester and the first ten weeks of the last semester. 


INSTRUCTIONAL (ALL GRADES) 


Boys Bowling (modified) 
Health Swimming 
Basketball Girls 
Volleyball Health 
Handball Basketball 


Table tennis 
Badminton (modified ) 
Foul shooting 


Volleyball 
Tabie tennis 
Badminton (modified) 


Shuffleboard Foul shooting 
Deck tennis Shuffleboard 
Boxing Deck tennis 
Wrestling Bowling (modified) 
Box hockey Swimming 


Co-INSTRUCTIONAL 
Social dancing (all grades) 
Social swimming (all grades ) 
Traffic safety—10th grade 
INTRAMURAL (ALL GRADES, BY HOMEROOM) 
Boys’ winter activi- Girls’ winter activi- 
ties ties 
The Spring program runs for the last ten weeks of the 
last semester. 
INSTRUCTIONAL (ALL GRADES) 


Boys Girls 
Health Health 
Decathlon Softball 
Softball Folk and tap dancing 
Swimming Swimming 


Co-INSTRUCTIONAL 
Tennis (all grades) 
Traffic safety—10th grade 
INTRAMURAL (ALL GRADES) 
Boys Girls 
Softball Softball 


Assignment to Classes 


Children are programmed first in health and physical 
education. They are assigned by grade or nearest half 
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grade, 7A’s and 7B’s and 10B’s and 10A’s. This was made 
necessary by the addition of the 10th grade, due to a 
population shift in the neighborhood. 

Each teacher is assigned an equitable number of new 
entering children and these same children are with that 
teacher during the child’s sojourn at Tappan. This is 
done for the following reasons: 

1. To obtain the greatest amount of personal contact 
between teacher and pupil. 

a) That the teacher may become personally ac- 
quainted with each pupil. 

b) That the pupil may have confidence in his health 
teacher as a counselor for all matters regarding his well 


being. 
c) That the pupil’s health history (mental and phys- 


Sections are assigned to the three teachers, who will ro- 
tate with them to the various parts of the health unit. A 
teacher never has more than two sections at any class 
hour. When the teacher does have two sections he is 
with his own sections on the gymnasium floor only one 
day a week, as he takes one section to the pool and half 
a section to the orthopedic room at a time. He is thus 
in the pool two days, in the orthopedic room two days, 
and in the gymnasium one day the hour that he has two 
sections. 

These assignments are permanent for both pupil and 
teacher, until the three years’ course is completed at the 
intermediate school. 

In graphic presentation, teacher “X’s” program would 
look like the following: 


No. of 

Hour Sections Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

I Two Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Pool Ortho-room 
II One Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Free Social Activities 
Ill One Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Gym. Social Activities 
IV One Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Gym. Social Activities 
Vv Two Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Pool Ortho-room 
VI One Pool Ortho-room Gymnasium Free Ortho-room 


Note: The terms gymnasium and playground are interchangeable according to the season. 


ical) may be learned, and properly interpreted by his 
instructor. 
d) That the teacher may watch and guide the develop- 
ment of the mental and physical growth as well as the 
fundamental skills in physical activities of the child 
through the three years of intermediate school. 
2. To give the pupil the proper attitude toward health- 
_ ful living with the greatest efficiency, and least confusion. 
a) That the program may have continuity and a mini- 
mum amount of overlapping: (1) in the follow-up of 
physical defects and recommendations; (2) in the learn- 


. ing of fundamental skills and games. 


3. To develop worthy socializing characteristics by ob- 

’ servation of the pupils reaction under various conditions. 

4. To enable the teacher to learn his pupil’s physical 

abilities and deficiencies, and direct his teaching in the 
light of those abilities and deficiencies. 


Method of Procedure in Organization of Classes 


For a clear illustration we shall take, as an example, a 
grade 7B class entering the boys’ health and physical 
education unit for the first time. From the list of 7B 
homerooms, which is furnished by the office, the home- 
room number is printed on the gymnasium floor with 
chalk. As the children enter the gymnasium they are di- 
rected to sit in a line behind the number of their re- 
spective homeroom. This gives from six to ten lines in a 
school of 2300 boys and girls. As these homerooms have 
been arranged homogeneously as to I.Q., the lines are 
also arranged in order of high to low groups. The num- 
ber of homerooms is divided equally among the teachers. 
If there are six homerooms, we divide the entire class 
into three sections of two homerooms each and designate 
them as Sec. I, Sec. IT, and Sec. III. If the class has 
more than six homerooms there will be four or possibly 
five sections, depending on the number of homerooms. 
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The teacher’s program will be organized so that he 
may follow the sections to which he is assigned. For 
example, teacher ‘““X” has all the Section I’s, and their 
program is the following: 


Monday—swimming pool 
Tuesday—orthopedic room 
Wednesday—gymnasium activities 
Thursday—gymnasium activities 
Friday—gymnasium coeducational activities 


On Monday, Teacher “X” is in charge of the pool and 
Section I’s report to the pool each hour. This duty also 
includes supervision of the locker and shower rooms. 

Tuesday Mr. “X” is in the orthopedic room for the 
day, where he meets one homeroom each hour from his 
Section I’s. Here he checks each new pupil to see that 
he obtains either a family physician’s examination with 
recommendation for program, or a parent interview, be- 
fore the child is permitted to enter the swimming pool or 
participate in strenuous activities. Permanent Health 
Records are filed and kept up to date. The old pupils 
are screened for physical defects each semester. The 
follow-up on discovered physical defects is carried on. 
The programs for those needing individual physical ac- 
tivities, and special programs for “doctor’s excusals,” are 
made out. Here the teaching of health by both direct 
and indirect methods takes place. 

The supervision of attendance is also his responsibility 
while in the orthopedic room. The actual checking and re- 
cording is done by clerks who are “doctor’s excusals” 
from the activities program. To this room all school 
health problems are sent, e.g., pupils who become ill or 
who are in accidents which happen during school hours. 

Wednesday, Teacher “X” is in charge of the gym- 
nasium. During the instruction period the teacher pre- 
sents fundamentals or work on skills with his section or 
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sections while supervising scheduled games and activities 
of the other sections in the gymnasium. 

Thursday, Teacher ““X” will have a diversified pro- 
gram, swimming for his second section, if he has any. 
The hours he does not have swimming are divided be- 
tween the gymnasium and the orthopedic room, or he 
may have a free hour. 

On Friday the boys’ and girls’ staff cooperate in the 
co-instructional program. The folding doors are opened 
between the gymnasiums and pools and the classes are 
run on a recreational basis. 

Programs for care of physical equipment and mainte- 
nance are assigned for the semester. 1. One teacher is in 
charge of hall duty. 2. One teacher is responsible for 
the equipment managers. 3. One teacher is assigned the 
responsibility of the maintenance of field markings and 
record clerks. 


Activities Organization 


Each instructor divides his section into teams, which 
elect their own captains. These teams remain the same 
during the semester although by consulting with the 
teacher a pupil may change from one team to another 
with the consent of both teams. Each team decides its 
own name. In a large class there may be twenty teams 
with an average of fourteen members. This makes al- 
lowance for absentees, scorers, and referees. 


The Pupil’s Program 


The pupil’s program, unless it is a special program, is 
as follows: one hour a week in the swimming pool; one 
hour in two weeks in the orthopedic room; one or two 
hours in team games depending on whether he spends one 
hour in the orthopedic room; one hour a week in indi- 
vidualized sports; one hour a week in coeducational ac- 


tivities. The program in general is in accordance 
Modern Physical Education Program. 

If the pupil has a special program he may be in the 
pool four days a week, reporting to the orthopedic room 
the day his health and physical education teacher jg 
there. He may, if his case warrants it, be permitted to 
come to school an hour late or given a rest period in the 
library or allowed to leave school an hour early to lighten 
his day. His home conditions are investigated, however 
before this is done. He may be musically inclined and 
allowed one hour a week for special music. If he is 
building a model airplane or boat, he may, by special 
permission of his instructor who knows his individual 
case, be allowed to spend an hour in the shop. Whatever 
the case may be, the boy always reports to the ortho- 
pedic room with his homeroom. 


with 4 


Marking System 


For health as good as can be expected ...... 1 point 
For extra service, captain, manager, etc. ....1 point 
For improvement in swimming ............ 1 point 


For improvement in athletic skills 
For attendance (excused absences do not 
count against record) and attitude ....... 1 point 
5 points—A; 4 points—B; 3 points—C; 2 points— 
D; 1 or O points—E. 


Individual Guidance in the Program 


The importance of guidance in health and physical ed- 
ucation is evidenced by the recent current emphasis of 
educational philosophy. This educational philosophy, 


which is described in Education in American Democracy’ 


1V. S. Blanchard and L. B. Collins. A Modern Physical Educa- 
tion Program (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1940). 

2 Educational Policies Commission, Education in American De- 
mocracy (Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1937). 


First THREE WEEKS OF WINTER PROGRAM FOR ONE CLASS 


8 
= 


Section 


= 


I 
Teacher “‘X”’ 


3. Clowns 
. Tigers 


. Crows 


II 


. Fireflys 


3 
4 
6. Cardinals 
7 
8. Michigan 


‘Teacher ““Y” 


9. Nighthawks 
10. Seadogs 


III 
11. Fish 
Teacher ‘“‘Z”’ 12. Redwings 


13. Bluejays 
14. Cooks 


IV 
15. Fleas 
Teacher 16. Wolverines 


‘17. Bisons 
18. Yale 


V 
19. Purdue 
Teacher “Y”’ 20. Mudhens 


Hal AO! AQ! AQ! OO] nn] nw 
QO] an] nn! OO] ss 
QA AN] MH! QQ! QQ!) QQ) 020; 4 


QO] nn] on] OO] QQ] 35 
CO} QQ] Mn] Mn! QQ] QQ] QQ] 00; 4 
AM] AA! AG! OQ! QQ! 4 


S,swimming; O, orthopedic room; 
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G, games and individual sports; F, fundamentals and self-testing activities; D, social dancing. 
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elaborated in Social Service and the Schools,* and inter- 

reted for health and physical education in Part A of 
Physical Education in the Secondary School* and in New 
Directions in Physical Education,’ is the basic point of 
view accepted here. If we “accept the fact that every 
human individual differs from every other individual and 
has great capacity for modifiability,’® then the program 
of health and physical education in which we work must, 
too, as far as practical purposes will permit, be a program 
in which the individual has the opportunity under proper 
direction to adjust according to his social, psychological, 
and physical needs. 

When the program fails to satisfy these needs a guid- 
ance program is necessary to help boys and girls select 
means and ways of adjusting to the democratic society in 
which, they live. 

“The ideal school would provide educators who are 
physicians, psychiatrists, and counselors to give each 
child adequate study, examination, and counsel, and rem- 
edy his defects either at his own or at the school’s ex- 
pense. Defects in this case mean all defects from decayed 
teeth or infected tonsils to a feeling of inferiority. Rem- 
edial work would not be done with the idea that one 
examination would be enough to ascertain health status, 
but it would be a continuous process and would aim to 
make the individual increasingly aware of his own needs, 
providing him with techniques and ways of meeting these 
through his own self direction.” * 

Unfortunately this “ideal school” as described by Miss 
Cassidy does not exist. At Tappan Intermediate School, 
the teachers are teachers trained in varying types of 
training institutions and in special fields of sciences and 
arts. We deal with large numbers of pupils. We have a 
school nurse two hours one day a week, and do not ‘have 
a school doctor. Clinics, however, are available. It is 
easy enough to see that this situation is far different from 
Miss Cassidy’s “ideal school” and that there are bound 
to be inadequacies in the program that would necessitate 
special help for boys and girls whose needs are not ful- 
filled or whose aims and purposes are not realized. When 
this fact is faced, then it is easier to face the task of 
supplying and caring for these needs and thereby elim- 
inating feelings of inadequacy and inferiority caused by 
thwartings, barriers, and tensions. All that can be done 
is done to provide a better situation for the individual to 
adjust himself to his enviroriment and consequently 
mould a higher socially integrated personality. Rosa- 
lind Cassidy says that “personality is the result of the 
many behaviors that arise as a response to the tensions 
found in the field of psychological energy. Behavior is 
not in the individual but in the field, in the interaction 
between individual and environment as he meets the bar- 
riers in that field.” ® 

To meet the complex problems arising out of the many 


3 Social Services and the Schools (Washington, D. C.: The Com- 
mission, 1939). 

*Committee on Workshops, Physical Education in the Secondary 
Schools (New York: Progressive Education Association, 1940). 
_ , Rosalind Cassidy, New Directions in Physical Education (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938). 

6 Ibid. 

7 Rosalind Cassidy, op. cit. 

8 Op. cit. 
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inadequacies of the program, administrators have sought 
and tried countless numbers of organizations and sys- 
tems to act as lines of attack. (The loosely used phrase 
“lines of attack” is meant to connote the meaning of a 
specific type of organization unique to that particular 
situation for which it was intended to solve problems.) 
Every administrator, in trying to answer the needs of 
the children, considers the facilities, the personnel, the 
program, the current educational philosophies, and 
adopts an organization peculiar to his specific situation. 
We have established at Tappan a system which we feel 
is particularly unique and which embodies most of the 
educational philosophy mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

The system is not only a “line of attack” but acts in 
a coordinating capacity as an instrument or tool of guid- 
ance. Although not original in the mechanics of its oper- 
ation, it is original in its adaptation to the health and 
physical education program as an instrument or tool of 
guidance, and gives a wealth of opportunity for pupil 
and teacher relationships which are essential in a good 
guidance program. 

When originally instituted we had no idea of the far- 
reaching advantages of the system. The plan was to let 
the system act as an organized method of taking roll. 
Not satisfied with such impersonal and time wasting 
methods as calling the roll or a numbers system, we 
sought a new method for attendance. This new method 
had to have the advantages of both and yet embody the 
additional desirable values we thought a system of roll- 
taking should have. 

We experimented with an idea borrowed from industry. 
We call the system the “time card” method of taking roll 
and, like the time cards used in industrial set-ups, each 
pupil is given a record card. On one side of this card 
the student fills in his complete program so that he may 
be located at any time of the day if he should be wanted 
by the nurse, the office, or his health teacher. On the 
other side of the card is the pupil’s attendance for the 
semester in record form, five days a week across and 
twenty weeks down. When filled out properly this card, 
and cards designed to show the pupil’s progressive swim- 
ming and athletic records, are placed in a 54%2x3% 
transparent celluloid envelope. 

Card No. 1 is the daily record and is kept for one 
semester and is then attached to the permanent health 
record. 

On one side of Card 2 is space for checking the stu- 
dent’s progress and accomplishments in swimming. On 
the other side the student’s records in the decathlon are 
noted. Both sides of Card 3 are for the records in the 
various activities offered in the instructional program.® 

Cards 2 and 3 are kept in the celluloid envelope dur- 
ing the child’s sojourn at Tappan. Social dancing does 
not appear on the activities record but is kept on the 
daily record so notations may be made as to his reaction 
to coeducational activities. It is obvious that in dealing 
with 2300 children, religious and other social problems 
must be met with and handled as individual cases. 

(Continued on page 201) 


9 Samples of these cards may be obtained from the author. 
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N a convention issue last year there 

Our was included an editorial entitled 
Convention “Our Convention Exhibitors.” It called 
Exhibitors attention to the part which the exhibi- 
tors play in the success of our National 

and District conventions. Our exhibitors appreciated this 
expression of good will from the Association and we our- 
selves feel that this relationship is so important that we 
are printing the editorial again this year for the benefit 
of our new convention-goers. Again, we say, visit the com- 
mercial exhibits on display at your convention, make 
friends with the exhibitors and other patrons, and you 


will find that the experience has been an enjoyable and 
valuable one. 


Year after year, certain business firms contract for ex- 
hibit booths at the National and District Association 
Conventions. These exhibits have become an important 
part of the life of the convention itself. True, there are 
wares to be shown and displayed; but at the same time 
the booths. have become an agreeable social meeting 
place, where pleasantries are exchanged between the dis- 
tributor and the prospective buyer, and where delegates 
may become acquainted, both with each other and with 
the firms who serve their programs. 

The commercial exhibitors, particularly those who 
have been connected with our Association for many years, 
are a fixture in our Convention program, and to their at- 
tendance is largely due the Convention’s financial suc- 
cess. The income from the Convention comes from the 
registration fees and the commercial exhibits. Any prof- 
its from any District Convention go entirely to support 
the work of the District throughout the year; and any 
profits from the National Convention are shared jointly 
by the National Association and the District with which 
it is jointly held. The contribution of the exhibitors to 
our Association and its several District organizations is 
thus made apparent. 


With the annual conventions now approachi 
delegate should understand this part that the exhi 
play in the success of the convention itself, Moreover 
their attractive displays add interest and color to the 
convention. One can see the latest in books, supplies 
and equipment that pertain to the successful conduct of 
programs in health, physical education, and recreation 
One can meet first hand the person (or his representa. 
tive) from whom he buys. 

For better understanding it should be pointed out that 
the exhibits at the conventions are classified into ty 
groups: commercial and educational. The first pay an 
exhibit fee for the booth space they engage; the secong 
do not. There is considerable expense in assembling the 
educational exhibits, which are staged so that the delegate 
may gain many ideas for bulletin board material ang 
visual aids for programs. It must be remembered that 
this expense, which is incurred for the delegate’s benefit 
could not be defrayed if it were not for the income that 
comes in from the commercial exhibits. 

The Association has always recognized its indebtedness 
to its exhibitor friends and so is interested in having the 
exhibitors feel satisfied that their expense of renting a 
booth and traveling to a convention has been worth while. 
In some convention halls it is easier to display the exhibit 
booths more favorably than in others. In all cases, how- 
ever, it is urged that the planning committees and con- 
vention-goers make every effort to cooperate with the 
exhibitors. It appears that this effort is being made by 
the District conventions whose programs are listed in this 
issue of the JouRNAL. In some cases, special times 
for visiting exhibits are included in the convention pro- 
gram. This is often difficult, with programs already 
crowded and sections asking for more time; but. if possi- 
ble such an arrangement should be made. 

In concluding, a request is made to all of you who are 
soon to attend one of the coming conventions, to plan a 
visit to the commercial booths. You will find the trip of 
inspection an interesting and valuable one; and you will 
also be helping the Association (whether District or Na- 
tional) to enhance the good-will policy that it enjoys with 
its business friends. 
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LTHOUGH far from being per- 


Interest fected, many devices for dis- 
Finding and covering the recreational aptitudes and 
Counseling interests of individuals are being uti- 


lized in the modern guidance program. 
Guidance, once limited to a vocational meaning, now 
includes all approaches that bear on the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual in his personal adjustment and 
in his adjustment to society. Health guidance and recre- 
ational guidance are two important aspects of this ad- 
justment. Recreational guidance as a term has definitely 
become preferred to such other alternatives as leisure 
guidance or avocational guidance; it implies an empha- 
sis on activities, whereas leisure gives a time connotation 
and avocational too markedly sets up a distinction be- 
tween work hours and those that do not have economic 
value. 
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Although recreational guidance has always been a part _ 


of any program which considered individual differences, 
it now is getting increased attention. The same sort of 
attention which characterized the study of exceptional 
children, whether retarded or advanced or problem cases, 
is now being shifted to normal individuals, not of any 
one age but, with adult education, of all ages. Certain 
experiments which are taking place on the college level 
give promise of significant results. 

At the present time a number of colleges, as part of 
their orientation programs, are asking students to make 
out personal charts of their recreational interests, not 
only of those already formed but of those for which a 
liking is presupposed. These interest analysis charts form 
the basis for interviews and recreational counseling. In 
another sense they tend to turn the student’s thoughts 
toward self-analysis of his own interests in the light of 
comparative values with other interests that might be 
developed. Such direction to recreational participation 
is as yet rather limited, but with a greater amount of 
data constantly bécoming available the chan-+s are that 
such direction can be offered with more an. more cer- 
tainty. 

One interesting commentary on this particular devel- 
opment is that the recreational guidance program is not 
always being undertaken by physical education depart- 
ments. The various social clubs—or “unions” as they are 
often called—in many instances are offering this par- 
ticular kind of service. This development also points a 
need in the way of closer coordination of recreational 
activities and for unified efforts in their administration. 
It is not sufficient in all cases to say that certain activi- 
ties are physical and so belong to physical education and 
that others are social and belong to the various student 
club organizations. There is an overlapping of such in- 
terests so that they can only be guided wisely through 
the foresight and cooperation of the various departments 
concerned. From this larger standpoint the matter of 
guidance resolves itself not only as a problem affecting 
the students individually, but also in the aggregate in 
the sense that departmental policies are involved. Here 
again the problems attendant on the “education of the 
whole man” have to be faced from the standpoint of co- 
ordination and integration of the several interests in- 
volved. 


HERE has come, within the lifetime 

What of many of us, a radical change of 
About attitude toward women. A change from 
Women? the “woman’s place is in the home” to 
the “equal rights” point of view. This 

change of attitude started, no doubt, as far back as 1840 
with the first agitation for women’s rights. This early 
movement toward suffrage failed, we are told, because 
it was built upon a foundation that was too personal, 
too individualistic. It was eighty years later that Amer- 
ican women achieved the right to vote, and then it was 
because those who led the cause recognized the fact 
that women might render valuable service if they were 
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given a share in the formation and determination of mat- 
ters of policy. 

American women today enjoy a status different from 
that of women anywhere else in the world. It is be- 
lieved by some that we are over-privileged and under- 
responsible. Whether or not this is true, it is a fact 
that women play a significant role in the American 
scene. In politics, in religion, in economics, in educa- 
tion, women are conspicuous. They are known to con- 
trol important issues. 

Today all Americans. face the serious problem of na- 
tional defense. We cannot turn our backs on the world 
crisis and say it does not concern us. The ostrich 
technique will not serve us. But! In order to build for 
defense, we must know what we are defending. Is it 
not time, therefore, for women to ask, “Are we defend- 
ing things as they were?” “Are we defending an ideal?” 
or “Are we to build a new structure?” And, having 
asked these questions, should we not add the following 
query, “What, specifically, can women contribute toward 
national defense?” 

Women have specialized knowledge and practical com- 
mon sense. They have, also, an annoying persistence 
which serves as an aid in getting things done. Through 
their interest in housing problems and consumer prob- 
lems, women can make an important contribution to 
the improvement of physical fitness. Women will fight 
to defend their homes and to protect their young and 
many times this fight is more difficult than the one on 
the battlefield. It is the women of America who will 
fight for child nourishment, an inevitable fight if we are 
to succeed in our objective of raising the standard of 
physical fitness. 

But what about women in physical education? What 
is their role in the,defense program? So much is being 
planned right now for boys and young men that little 
has been mentioned relating to our responsibility and 
possible share in the defense program. Many of us be- 
lieve that the time has come for the women in physical 
education to take account of stock, that they may be 
sure they are fulfilling to the best of their ability the 
objectives they have accepted for their programs. The 
following questions, it seems to me, are pertinent at 
this time. 

Are we awake to the possible pressures in our local 
situations? Do we know how to deal with these pres- 
sures? 

Are we teaching girls to make good use of commun- 
ity facilities? Do we build our programs with this 
thought in mind? 

Are we cooperating fully with the social agencies 
in the community? 

Are girls’ activities being “crowded out” in this time 
when the great interest seems to center in physical fit- 
ness for boys? 

Do our programs provide enough vigorous activity 
really to establish in girls a favorable attitude toward 
activity?>—By Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, Springfield 
Massachusetts Public Schools. 
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Evaluation 
of a Course 


in Healthful 
Living 
By 
IVA B. BENNETT 
Supervisor of Health Teaching 


Baldwin Public Schools 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


PHOTOS BY McKEON 


Points to look for when selecting shoes were emphasized with tenth-year girls. 


introduced into the curriculum of the Baldwin High 

school. It was called “Healthful Living” and has 
been built around the health needs of the girls for each 
grade level. It was made a school requirement for every 
girl. 

During the first term, the traditional lecture method 
was used and many topics were covered, topics which the 
teacher felt were of interest to each age group. These 
groups met only once a week, and because they were 
planned to parallel the physical education courses, there 
were from fifty to sixty girls of all age levels in each group. 
Very little discussion was possible with so large and 
varied a group and there was a definite lack of interest 
that term. It was evident, too, that at the end of the 
term, although they felt they were well informed upon 
all phases of health and hygiene, the girls had gained 
little real knowledge. Obviously neither the principal nor 
the teacher was satisfied with this first attempt. 


Fins years ago a new and experimental course was 


Interest Grows with Student Participation 


Owing to the interest and cooperation of the Superin- 
tendent, Principal, and program planning committee, 
another experiment was attempted during the second 
term of 1937-38, namely, to work only with juniors and 
seniors and to meet each group on a ten-week basis, 
twice a week. With this grade level arrangement it was 
possible to have smaller groups, to allow the students to 
help in planning the course, to use the group discussion 
method and to cover fewer topics but each one more 
completely. This method worked so successfully that it 
has been in use since that date with all groups of girls, 
and last year boys’ groups were started on a similar basis. 
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In planning the course on a four-year level, an attempt 
has been made to discover the interests and needs of each 
age group. At the beginning of the ten-week courses, each 
girl has been asked to write briefly what topics she would 
like discussed that term, or to tell what she would like to 
get out of the course during that period. These sug- 
gestions have then been presented to each group and 
several major topics, usually five or seven, have been 
decided upon by the group. 

One freshman girl wrote to a friend: 


The first day our teacher asked us to write down on paper 
what we would like to study. For instance, we suggested 
personal hygiene, how to make friends and entertain well, 
vocations, food selection, etc. I myself have not liked health 
before, but this year found it real interesting. 


This four-year survey course in Healthful Living has 
been planned on a broad scale to include concrete prob- 
lems which the students are meeting every day and to 
supplement the science, the physical education, and the 
home economics courses. There has been very close co- 
operation between the heads of these departments as 
well as the health service personnel. 


Major Topics Covered in the Four Years 


Ninth Year:—Behavior in school and out; personal 
hygiene, care of body, shampooing and manicuring, 
care of clothing; boy and girl relationship, comradeship, 
accepting and refusing dates; introductions; how to make 
friends and to entertain well; hobbies and wise use of 
leisure. 

Tenth YVear:—First aid, an asset when the country is 
at peace and an essential in case of war; how and why 
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to select shoes wisely; personal appearance, including 
ture, suitability of clothes to size, type, and coloring; 
medicine versus quackery. 

Eleventh Year:—Communicable diseases, colds, tuber- 
culosis, social diseases, one’s patriotic duty to keep well; 
family relationships; food and nutrition; clothing as it 
affects one’s personal appearance. 

Twelfth Year:—Personality development, importance 
of reputation, one’s influence upon others; high school 
girls’ problems, smoking, drinking, planning time to good 
advantage; boy and girl relationship, going steady, dan- 
gers of heavy petting, Dutch treats; budgeting, clothing 
budget for girl on a fifteen dollar weekly salary, clothing 
budget for the college girl, why budget; vocations, 
practicing how to act at an interview, types of positions 
open to women now, how to get a job; the opportunities 
for girls and their responsibilities in the preparedness 


program. | 
Committee Work Offers Many Opportunities 


After the main topics were decided upon, each girl 
was allowed to select the topic on which she would like 
to report and, insofar as possible, committees were formed 
of those interested in each subject. About ten minutes 
were allowed for the various committees to assemble in 
groups and elect a chairman and to start planning for 
their report. This has helped to give them satisfaction in 
feeling that they were planning and presenting the mater- 
ial rather than having lectures superimposed by the 
teacher. Each committee group had a conference with 
the teacher before plans were too far along for the re- 
ports. The committees were allowed to present their 
material in any original manner they liked. Some pre- 
pared skits and dramatized them, others gave “Professor 
Quiz” programs, others conducted discussions or gave 
narrative reports. Several of the skits were presented in 
assembly programs. The girls were aware that each group 
and individual would be judged upon the way in which 
the group worked together and on the manner in which 
each girl presented her report—posture, voice, and prep- 
aration. 


Evaluation of Methods and Actual Health Learning 


The actual results of health teaching are most difficult 
to measure. In attempting such a task one must be con- 
scious of changes in behavior, attitudes, and practices, as 
well as the acquiring of specific health knowledge. 

After three years of this experimental type of health 
teaching, with apparent success and interest on the part 
of the students, it has seemed necessary to make more 
detailed evaluation of actual results. Questions such as 
these kept coming to my mind: “Was the course too 
general? Did it include enough factual material? Was it 
meeting the needs of the group levels? Were the methods 
used bringing the best possible results? In what ways 
could success actually be measured?” 

Four different types of evaluation were finally decided 
upon: (1) the evaluation from the results of standard- 
ized tests; (2) the evaluation from freely written accounts 
by pupils of what they have learned; (3) subjective 
evaluation of pupils as to the value of the course and 
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comments upon methods of teaching; and (4) evaluation 
by continuous observation of pupils in class. 


Standardized Tests of Health Knowledge 


After searching among tests of health knowledge, the 
Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Tests were selected as 
ones which would best meet our needs. Tests were given 
to approximately 500 students. Since the elementary 
schools include grades from kindergarten through seventh 
year, it was decided to test all students in the fall of 1940 
as they entered the eighth grade. Forms A, B, and C were 
given to the eighth-grade students, boys and girls, 92, 91, 
and 74 respectively. The ninth-grade girls were also 
selected, as they had studied additional health, science, 
and home economics in the eighth grade, as well as having 
had the ten weeks of ninth-year health work and the 
same amount of time in general science. Form D was 
given to the 129 freshman girls. The eleventh-year girls 
were chosen as they had completed general science, some 
had taken biology, some had had additional home econ- 
omics, a few were taking either physics or chemistry, and 
all had had the regular health course in high school for 
three years. Forms E and F were given to these junior 
girls, 48 and 49 respectively. 


Findings Revealed through Study of Test Results 


Evidences of lacks in the entire school curriculum were 
clearly shown in the study of the questions missed most 
often, as well as those questions which were scored cor- 
rectly by the greatest number of students. With each 


Practicing the art of introducing people was a popular topic for the 
ninth-year students. The visitors were from the boys’ health class. 


group of students, the questions on physiology were 
missed most often. Specific nutrition questions were 
second highest in the list of errors. First aid and com- 
munity health were third. Those answers most frequently 
correct were the general health habits and whatever 
health factual material had been taught during the period 
shortly preceding the time the tests were given. 

The type of questions found to be in error on each 
grade level tested were surprisingly similar. The ninth- 
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year girls had a higher percentage of errors on all the 
above types of questions than any other group. Of the thir- 
teen physiology questions answered wrong among ninth- 
year students, the frequency of these errors ranged from 
43 to 122 out of the 129 girls who were tested. In the 
light of these findings, it was evident that throughout the 
school system there has been a definite lack of accurate 
physiology teaching, both in the science and health 
classes. 

Since several of the nutrition questions concerned 
rather technical knowledge, it was easy to see why so 
many errors were made on this type, as technical nutri- 
tion knowledge has not been generally taught throughout 
the system. The first aid and community health errors 
show a need for more specific teaching in these fields and 
for a check on methods used in civics, social studies, and 
science as well as in special health units. 


ise 


Adequate diet for the high school girls was studied one year. 


Since this Healthful Living course in the ten weeks 
each year, two periods a week, could not begin to teach 
detailed physiology or technical nutrition, and since the 
major aim of this course was to meet everyday practical 
needs, it was decided to attempt to include these deficien- 
cies in other courses throughout the curriculum. These 
findings were discussed with the members of the science 
departments, the home economics department, and the 
seventh- and eighth-grade teachers. Plans are already 
under way to incorporate more basic functional physi- 
ology and nutrition into the general science course, which 
reaches all students, as well as to include additional units 
on these phases in the elementary and junior high pro- 
gram. An attempt is also being made to help students gain 
more precise knowledge of specific health rules—for 
example, eleventh-year students should know that vita- 
min A helps to prevent colds rather than to say glibly 
that vitamin A cures colds. 

These evidences of loopholes in our health teaching 
program are also being taken into consideration in the 
revision of our “Master Plan Outline” for the elementary 
grades. These findings will be of great help in formu- 
lating objectives to be met on the various grade levels. 


One student remarked after taking the test: « 
tests are really worth while, for they show just 
do not know.” 


These 
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Informal Free Response Report 


The eleventh-year girls were asked to write, in one 25. 
minute period, as many health knowledge facts as th 
could recall quickly. From the 95 girls there were 369 dif. 
ferent health statements. An analysis of these Statements 
revealed that those mentioned most often were ye 
general health facts, and also showed a definite lack of 
specific technical information. They listed rules such as 
“eat three well-balanced meals a day, get plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine, clothes should be suited to the wearer,” 
Among these statements, however, there was an indication 
of specific knowledge gained during that particular ten. 
week period. One well-remembered emphasis was: “Do not 
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A manicuring lesson is demonstrated here by ninth-year girls. 


diet without a doctor’s advice.” These results were some- 
what disappointing, and it was felt that perhaps the 
directions had been too vague and might be improved. 

This same method, with a different type of approach, 
was tried again this year at the end of the ninth-year 
health class. These girls were asked to think over the 
discussions during the ten weeks, then to write to a friend 
or relative telling the most interesting and helpful things 
they had learned, including as much detail as possible. 
Names were not signed to these papers and the girls 
expressed themselves freely. Of these 130 freshman girls, 
there were about 10 who thought the course was unnec- 
essary and were rather bored with it. The others indicated 
so frankly their enthusiasm and interest in the topics 
studied that it was an additional proof of need for this 
type of training. A typical letter included such informa- 
tion as the following excerpt: 


SUE: 

I learned about the correct way of introducing people. You 
should introduce a boy to a girl, and a younger person to an 
older person. Behavior in and out of school was another 
thing that was discussed. You should behave yourself on 

(Continued on page 195) 
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The Early History 


of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


By 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D. 


the JOURNAL, a narrative 

was told of the events 
leading up to the calling of 
the first meeting of the group 
that was to form the begin- 
ning of a national association 
for our profession. In this is- 
sue is given the proceedings 
of that historic meeting. In 
the center of this page is a 
reproduction of the cover of 
the first printed proceedings, 
published in 1885, while on 
the opposite page the first of- 
ficers and members are listed. 

Following are the contents 
of the “Proceedings” of No- 
vember 27, 1885: 


THE January issue of 


ORGANIZATION 


In response to invitations 
from G. ANDER- 
son, M.D., of the Adelphi 
Academy, about sixty rep- 
resentatives of various edu- 
cational institutions and 
friends of Physical Culture 
assembled at Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
27, 1885, at 10 o’clock. 

ALBERTC. PERKINS,PH.D., 
the Principal, called the 
meeting to order, and cor- 
dially welcomed his guests 
as colaborers in a depart- 
ment of service of the high- 
est importance. Physical 
Education, he said, was vitally related to the intellectual 
and moral well-being of society. He congratulated them 
on the progress made since he entered college thirty years 
ago, and expressed the belief that this gathering would 
give a wide impulse to a cause which was now command- 
ing the attention and enlisting the sympathies of all in- 
telligent men. 

ProressoR Epwarp Hitcucockx, M.D., of Amherst 
College, was then introduced as Chairman. He simply 
remarked that the work before us was that of fraternal 
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was chosen. The roll was 
then read and completed. 

A motion was offered that 
a committee on Permanent 
Organization be appointed to 
consider the advisability of 
forming an Association, and 
if such be regarded feasible, 
to report a plan of opera- 
tions. 

Carried. The chair ap- 
pointed the following— 

G. ANDERSON, 
6. Adelphi Academy. 

Rev. E. P. Tuwine, 
Pu.D.,President N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Anthropology. 

J. W. Seaver, M.D., Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss C. C. Lapp, Bryn 
Mawr College, Pa. 

C. M. McIntire, Jr., 
M.D., Easton, Pa. 

This report was made the 
first business of the after- 
noon session. The list of 
topics was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

1. Methods of Teaching. 

2. What is the best sys- 
tem of Measurements? 

3. German, English and 
American systems compared. 

4. Normal Classes. 

5. Manufacture of Appa- 
ratus. 

6. A Permanent Organi- 
zation. 

The first theme was taken up, and voluntary remarks 
were requested. 

Rev. Dr. THwING said: Physical Education has a 
literature. Its history is an engaging feature. This study 
is related to Pulpit and Forensic Oratory, the Plastic 
Anatomy, to Music, to Histrionic and Mimetic Art; to 
Sanitary Science, Anthropology; and so to Ethics. For 
these reasons it deserves a thorough, scholarly consider- 


ation. The Greeks saw in one’s gait a key to character. 


conference, and that perhaps a permanent organization 


might be the outcome of it. He suggested the choice of 
a temporary secretary, and Mr. Henry S. ANDERSON 
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His “walk and conversation” or life, had more than an 
accidental connection. I was reading Plato this morning. 
He says that a good soul improves the body, and that 
he is but a polished clown who takes no interest in gym- 
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nastics. Pythagoras the philosopher, Sophocles and 
ZEschylus the poets, Epaminondas the chieftain, were 
graceful athletic performers. Roscius, an actor in Cicero’s 
day, had an income of $32,000. In modern times Roth- 
stein in Germany, Ling of Sweden, Delsarte of France, 
and Guttman, Lewis, and others of this country have 
shown the fruitfulness of this science. We may approach 
the study of Physical Education from many points; that 
of the drill master, the artist, actor, the athlete, the mu- 
sician, the physician, or the psychologist. The utterances 
of representative men here today deserve a permanent 
record for the perusal of those who are not present. 
Many years of experience in college and seminary in- 
struction have deepened my conviction of the vital im- 
portance of the themes we are now to discuss. 

Dr. J. W. SEAVER of Yale College, said, in substance: 
My method is both didactic and practical. The lectures 
are informal and illustrative; the drill is made prominent. 
Attendance three evenings a week is required. Scientific 
and academic departments are represented. Personal 
defects in gait, posture, and motion are pointed out. From 
club swinging and other simple exercises the pupil is 


judiciously advanced to more laborious work, No seri 
accident has ever occurred. The relation of physica} to 
mental development is continuously insisted upon, 

THE CHAIRMAN, as a Nestor among us, was called 
upon. He remarked, that he had no pet plan, no ideal 
method. However, during the twenty-five years he had 
been at Amherst, he had diligently tabulated Statistics 
He advised a medical examination of each student on 
entrance, as to his physical condition, his defects e 
aptitudes, and a strict, systematic training. Vet mij 
precision cannot be insisted on. He then offered to the 
Association printed circulars showing the average results 
of physical measurements and tests of students whog 
height ranged from 1.76 metre to 1.77; the standard of 
comparison used having been established from 69 
measurements. Another table was based upon the exam. 
ination of 7,988 persons. The weight, height, girth, lung 
capacity, pilosity and strength are specified. Dr, q 
was wont to consider each case separately; to prescribe 
and proscribe as necessary; to enjoin hygienic obedience 
and to forbid injurious indulgences. 

Braixig, Esq. of the New York bar followed, 


Rev. Epwarp ANDERSON, Norwalk, Conn. 

Pror. J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D., Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn. 

Miss Mary E. Atten, Ladies’ Gymna- 
sium, Boston, Mass. 

H. G. Anperson, Garden City School, 
LJ. 

G. Anperson, M.D., Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn. 

Pror. J. D. ANpREws, Y.M.C.A., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Pror. H. C. Barrett, Y.M.C.A., Phila- 
delphia. 

L. H. Betts, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. J. Betts, M.A., Betts’ Academy, 
Stamford, Conn. 

206 Broadway, New 
York city. 

A. Z. Bowen, Newburgh, N.Y. 

Pror. C. L. Bristor, Riverview Academy, 

A. H. Brunpace, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miss Etta Burns, Delsarte School, N.Y. 
city. 

ARCHIBALD CUTHBERTSON, 668 Lexington 
Ave., New York city. 

Pror. A. T. DEANE, 418 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REV. EDWARD P. THWING, Px.D. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


President, 


PROFESSOR EDWARD HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Vice-Presidents, 
MISS H. C. PUTNAM. 


Secretary, 

WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D. 
Treasurer, 
PROFESSOR J. D. ANDREWS, 
Council, 

(In addition to the foregoing officers.) 


PROFESSOR H. J. KOEHLER. WILLIAM BLAIKIE, Eso. CHARLES McINTIRE, Jr., M.D. 


Pror. D. L. Down, 16 East 14th St., 
New York city. 

Pror. Georce N.Y. Athletic Club. 

Miss A. C. Hatt, Staten Island Academy, 
Stapleton, N.Y. 

Pror. C. L. Harrincton, Head Master 
Dr. SacwH’s Coll. Inst., N.Y. city. 

Epwarp Hircucock, M.D., Amherst, 
Mass. 

Epwarp Hitcucock, Jr., M.D., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

A. H. Howarp, Gymnasium Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Pror. W. C. Jostin, A.M., Stapleton, 
Staten Island Academy, N.Y. 

Lieut. Henry Kirsy, West Point, N.Y. 

Pror. H. J. Koen Ler, West Point, N.Y. 

Miss C. C. Lapp, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

LANCASTER, Williston Sem., 
East Hampton, Mass. 

Gero. A. Letanp, M.D., Boston, Mass. 

Pror. A. G. Lewis, Brooklyn. 

Dio Lewis, M.D., Bible House, N.Y. 

Cuartes McInTIReE, Jr., M.D., Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

FREDERICK PARTINGTON, A.M., Principal 
S.I. Academy, Stapleton, N.Y. 

Miss B. E. Payne, Ladies Gymnasium, 
Brooklyn. 


D. A. SARGENT, M.D. 


A. C. Perkins, Ph.D., Principal Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miss H. C. Putnam, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Pror. E. L. Ricuarps, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

R. J. Roperts, Y.M.C.A., Boston, Mass. 

D. A. Sarcent, M.D., Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

W. L. Savace, M.D., St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

J. W. Seaver, M.D., Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. J. G. SmitH, Young Men’s Inst., 
N.Y. 

THORNTON Sowsy, Y.M.C.A., German- 
town, Pa. 

Fremont Swain, M.D., Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Rev. Epwarp P. Twine, Ph.D., 156 St. 
Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

T. J. Turner, Princeton College, N.J. 

J. D. Upruecrove, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

T. J. Wirxr, Secretary Y.M.C.A., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

CHARLES WILLIAMSON, 409 West 20th St., 
New York city. 
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He extolled this method of individual supervision as a 
vital co-efficient, whether in the college or primary school. 
The time is come for a broad basis to be laid for the 
study, which shall combine all elements of demonstrated 
success. How shall we make it less a drudgery? Dio 
Lewis once distributed beans bags to Bostonians, and so 
interested them in exercise. May we not make this dis- 
cipline more alluring? In Massachusetts High Schools 
31 studies are prescribed. Is any one of them so impor- 
tant as that of bodily exercise? Any judicious system 
is valuable. I am not a champion of any one method. 
He closed with reference to Gladstone’s well preserved 
health. 

Pror. CHas. L. Bristot of Poughkeepsie, referred to 
his recent observation of English students on the cricket 
field. England appears to me, he said, to be monumental. 
The people are proud of their country and proud of us. 
Politically they seem rapidly tending to a strongly cen- 
tralized government. Educationally they are, I think, 
ahead of us. 

Dr. SARGENT of Harvard College asked, whom are we 
to teach? where are we to teach? what are we to teach? 
A college is not a Y.M.C.A. Local conditions must mod- 
ify. Economy of time is to be sought in each case. Med- 
ical examination is desirable. Generous pecuniary sup- 
port should be guaranteed to this department. 

Dr. W. L. SAvace of St. Peter’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
spoke of ill ventilated school houses and weary children, 
and of the relief which open windows and physical exer- 
cise even for sixty seconds would bring to the pupils. 

Pror. H. C. Barrett of Philadelphia, urged that the 
same personal supervision of students be had that physi- 
cians have of their patients. 

Mr. T. J. TurRNER of Princeton, N.J., spoke of the 
adaptation of weights to varying muscular strength. 

Dr. ANDERSON gave an account of the Adelphi daily 
drill with music. Fifty per cent. of my success is due to 
the pianist. Wands, bar bells and sword exercise with 
wooden rods are used. Reports to parents are given. Our 
anthropometric tables are printed in the September Adel- 
phian. We stimulate a noble ambition and point, for 
example, to the conspicuous beauty of well developed 
biceps, when one is seen in a bathing dress. 

Pror. KoEHLER of West Point, said that his method 
was a modified Swiss method. The drill master takes the 
applicants after the physician’s examination. The men 
are then put into the gymnasium. Exercises are taken 
with military precision. 

Lieut. Kirpy then gave a series of physical exercises 
to illustrate the method he uses in drilling West Point 
cadets. He pleaded for more generous appropriations 
for this department. He was loudly applauded. 

Adjourned for lunch until 1.30 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Rev. Dr. THwINc reported in behalf of the Commit- 
tee that a Permanent Organization seemed desirable, and 
Suggested the following: 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

NAME AND OsjEect.—This body shall be called THE As- 

SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
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MEMBERSHIP.—The payment ot one dollar shall secure 
membership. 

MEETINGS.—An annual meeting shall be held. on the day 
following our National Thanksgiving, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Council. 

OrFicers.—There shall be a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and a Treasurer chosen annually. These 
six with three other members shall constitute the CounctL 
to whom the general affairs of the Association shall be in- 
trusted. 

The Council shall have authority to fill vacancies in their 
number, which may occur between the annual sessions of the 
Association. They may draft a Constitution and By-Laws, if 
such be needed, and report the same at the next meeting. 

OFFICERS proposed:—Dr. E. Hitchcock, President; Vice- 
Presidents, Prof. E. L. Richards, D. A. Sargent, M.D., and 
Miss H. C. Putnam; Secretary, W. G. Anderson, M.D.; 
Treasurer, Prof. J. D. Andrews; Additional members of the 
Council, Prof. Koehler, Charles McIntire, Jr., M.D., and 
William Blaikie, Esq. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the Board 
of Officers declared elected. 

Rev. EpwaArp ANDERSON of Norwalk, Conn., urged 
foundation work with those in childhood, and wished 
that this new organization might start with vigor. He 
believed that a new impulse would go forth from this 
body, and in the near future make itself widely felt for 
good. 

Pror. ARCHIBALD CUTHBERTSON of New York, read a 
paper on the value of a Permanent Organization, pre- 
pared by request in anticipation of such an Association 
as now was formed, and suggested some special points of 
study, which, if followed would commend its work to the 
public. Concentration of energy and repetition of exer- 
cises were vitally important. 

Dr. SARGENT said that he was about to publish the 
data gathered by him, which would give a detailed ac- 
count of his work at Harvard. A wide basis is needed 
before we generalize and formulate tables and rules. We 
may help each other. Where, for instance, shall we meas- 
ure the chest? Uniformity is needed to give value to 
Statistics. So as to measurements of muscle, of strength 
and of stature. Capitalists and educators will respect 
aggregated influence more than the utterances of individ- 
uals and specialists. He emphasized the need of medical 
examination before intelligent prescription of exercise 
could be given. All conditions of age, sex, mental and 
physical development must be studied. The antagonism 
of this with purely intellectual training should be re- 
moved, and also the indifference to Physical Education 
as compared with the book-cramming process. Better 
lower the grade of scholarship than to lower the tone of 
health, but that is not necessary. 

Dr. Hitcucock endorsed. these ideas of a physical 
basis as a prime necessity. He saw a great advance in 
the matter of health culture during his period of service, 
and was hopeful as to the future. 

Prof. A. T. DEANE at 81 years of age, spoke on the ad- 
vantage he had enjoyed from physical training through a 
long, laborious life. 

On motion of Dr. Savage, a committee on Statistics 


(Continued on page 200) 
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WPA Helps Check Heart Disease 


By FLORENCE KERR* 


Assistant Commissioner 
Work Projects Administration 


irregularities of the heart can best be corrected at their 

very beginning. The earlier the diagnosis, the surer the 
cure. Educators hope, and scientists believe, that it is possible 
to discover potential heart weakness in children and young 
people before clinical symptoms can be observed. If some 
method of making this discovery in short order is devised, 
precautions can be taken and protection given the child before 
the disease takes firm hold. 

To find and establish some method, or methods, of making 
this discovery, half a hundred WPA workers on the Berkeley 
project are assisting in a study of heart behaviour and metab- 
clic readjustment in apparently normal children and adoles- 
cents following strenuous exercise. 

That is the first objective of the project. Sponsored by the 
University of California, which provides headquarters and 
operating space, equipment, supplies, and scientific super- 
vision, it has subsidiary objectives but they are more or less 
akin to the heart study. This study relies for its value on con- 
tinuation over a period of years. Repeated tests on the same 
individuals must be made at charted intervals. Certain phases 
are extremely technical, and of such scope that analysis of the 
data can be made from many angles, with no end of new 
findings cropping up from time to time. 

On the Berkeley project a statistical method for evaluating 
rates of recovery of oxygen consumption following strenuous 
exercise has been devised and applied to observations on forty 


aN ALL who have given thought to the subject know, 


Cardiac troubles sometimes begin early. If this baby has any physical defects 
or disorders they will be discovered by this WPA doctor giving him an 
examination in a New Orleans clinic, and the mother will be directed to one 
of the city’s social agencies which will procure any needed treatment for her. 


Special diets for children suffering from heart ailments are 
emphasized by the Lymanhurst Cardiac Clinic, operated by 
the WPA in Minneapolis. 


boys. Work on devising a practical method for 
evaluating data on changes in respiration, pulse rate, 
and blood pressure is under way. Tests of the same 
forty boys are made every six months, and obser- 
vations carefully recorded. Study of the data is 
literally continuous. Similar experiments are being 
made with a group of forty girls. 

Experts connected with the project believe that 
from a study of the rates of recovery of these 
different individuals, and of the inter-relationships 
between the variables studied, a system can be 
evolved that will make it possible to grade normal 
persons on a standardized scale of cardiac efficiency. 
Such a system will call for close discrimination in 
the examination of children. However, with sucha 
system it should be possible to segregate young 
pupils with potential heart trouble from those who 
have none, and regulate their exercise accordingly. 

Results of this study project will be published 
in medical and scientific journals. The material will 
be further used as the basis of a monograph on 
“Exercise in Adolescents,” to be published by the 
Society for Research in Child Development. Basic 
materials from this study will be made available 
and used in the program of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, with headquarters at the University of 
Chicago. 

Another study going on in another part of the 
country is that operating in the Lymanhurst Card- 
iac Hospital of Minneapolis. The purpose of this 
project is the “conservation of child life through 
studies of incipient heart conditions and the main- 
tenance of heart convalescent wards” for young 
sufferers from heart disorders. No children are ad- 
mitted who could have adequate care in their own 

(Continued on page 194) 


* Condensed for publication by Ellen Kelly, Editor, News 
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Public Health Aspects Heart 


NE cause of heart disease in childhood is 

malformation or abnormality present at 

birth due to failure in development. These 
so-called cases of congenital heart disease are for- 
tunately rather rare and so far as is known at pres- 
ent nothing can be done to prevent their occurrence. 
A further note of optimism may be sounded by the 
fact that unless congenital malformations are fatal 
early in infancy, they are perfectly compatible with 
a fairly useful, even though somewhat restricted, 
life. It is during childhood, however, that so many 
hearts are permanently damaged. The big causa- 
tive factor is that scourge of childhood known as 
rheumatic fever, with all its various manifestations 
including chorea, otherwise known as St. Vitus’ 
Dance. It is now generally believed that rheumatic 
fever is of infectious origin with certain epidemio- 
logical characteristics which will be considered later. 
It is well for the worker in the field to keep before 
him the statement that the heart is affected in every 
case of rheumatic fever, or, in other words, every 
case of rheumatic fever is heart disease. If we con- 
sider the heart as just another one of the joints, 
the serous lining of which may be affected by the 
organism causing rheumatic fever, our objectives 
will not easily be lost sight of. 

Much has been said and written the last few 
years concerning the early recognition of rheumatic 
fever. The fact remains that many cases still go 
unrecognized and it is distinctly in the province of 
the medical social worker or teacher to suspect 
rheumatism in its early or precardiac stage. Rheu- 
matic fever is usually not recognized unless the 
case presents conclusive symptoms, temperature 
and swollen inflamed joints. It is the atypical symp- 
toms, h.wever, which go unrecognized. The so- 
called growing pains of childhood are frequently 
theumatic manifestations. Actually there are no 
such things as growing pains. A cold or a sore 
throat frequently precedes the joint symptoms. The 
importance of early recognition and emoval of dis- 
eased tonsils is apparent as a preventive measure, 
although once the disease is established the removal 
of the tonsils does not prevent its recurrence. Joint 
symptoms may be absent entirely. Rheumatic dis- 
ease may be definitely suspected when a child is 
seen in poor health with no other explanation of 
the condition. Loss of weight, poor nutrition, and 
moderate daily elevation of temperature are usually 
present. In fact, the picture formerly thought of as 
the tuberculous child is much more likely to be the 
theumatic child. Apart from the joint symptoms, 
one of the most frequent manifestations of rheuma- 


*Condensed for Publication by Ellen Kelly, Editor, News 
from the Therapeutic Section. 
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Disease in Children 


- By 
PAUL S. BARRETT, M.D." 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene 
San Francisco Department of Public Health 


tism is, as we have mentioned, chorea or St. Vitus’ Dance. 
Figures show that from one-third to one-half of the children 
with rheumatic heart disease have had chorea at one time. 
Chorea as you know, is first noticed in nervousness increasing 
in intensity to become jerking movements of the arms, legs, 
and head. The movements are athetoid in nature and may be 
distinguished from habit spasms in that they are purposeless 
in character. Rheumatic nodules are another manifestation of 
rheumatic fever. They appear under the skin, on the exten- 
sive surface of the knees and elbows, or at the back of the head. 
From statistics for the various parts of the world, rheumatic 
heart disease is found much more frequently in cold, damp 
climates than in warm dry ones. In London more frequently 
than in New York; in New York more frequently than San 
Francisco. Certainly the disease is less common in California 
than in other sections of this country. Rheumatic fever is a 
family disease, more than one case frequently occurring in one 
family, and there is some evidence to show that the cases not 
infrequently occur in children residing in the same house and 
not necessarily blood relatives. In the majority of cases rheuma- 
tic fever is a disease of the socially underprivileged child, 
occurring in families where there is poor housing, over-crowding, 
inadequate diet, and poor hygienic habits. More frequent oc- 
currence of colds and a higher incidence of dental caries in a 
family may influence the infection, but there are many things 
which we do not know. A few scattered surveys seem to in- 
dicate that there is a greater incidence of rheumatic fever than 
is actually supposed. Many cases are missed entirely and they 
show up with a damaged heart in later life with no history of 
rheumatic fever. 


E have mentioned the social factors of over-crowding 

and general underprivileging of the susceptible group, 
and were we to attempt to prevent rheumatic fever by seeing 
that every child had adequate diet and housing, we would of 
necessity embark on a tremendous program of social and eco- 
nomic reform. It is up to us, of course, as health workers, to 
strive toward these ends on all occasions, but the problem of 
acute rheumatic fever still remains for which we have not as 
yet the answer. 

In discussing the prevention of heart disease it might be well 
to pause for a moment and merely mention in passing the heart 
disease resulting as a sequel of diphtheria. There, of course, we 
have two powerful weapons in the prevention and treatment 
of the disease, namely, toxoid and anti-toxin. Today to talk 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Should Schools Operate Camps? 


ARVING a nation out of the 
C wilderness against great odds 

was the task of the early Amer- 
ican settlers whose life was largely 
what we today might term a daily 
camping experience. Nevertheless, 
this experience developed traits of 
character, craftsmanship, marksman- 
ship, hardihood, and a sense of indi- 
viduality and self-reliance that we 
still admire as a great heritage. 

The Industrial Movement, the ad- 
vent of machinery, our great com- 
mercial development, brought about sweeping changes in 
our mode of living during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century to such an extent that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century about one-half of our population be- 
came congested in large cities. Then it was that those 
people who had money started sending their boys and 
girls to summer camps to give them something the city 
lacked. At the turn of the century this camping move- 
ment was in its infancy and was confined largely to pri- 
vate camps. Then the Y.M.C.A. began to operate 
summer camps for its membership. This gave impetus 
to the movement and made available camps to boys in 
lower income groups. The tempo was tremendously in- 
creased between 1912 and 1920 when the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and similar organizations developed 
great youth programs with a focus on outdoor living and 
camping. During the prosperous era from 1920 to 1929 
a wide variety of camps came into existence, such as the 
Salvation Army, Boys’ Clubs, Jewish Welfare, church 
camps of various denominations, camps for underpriv- 
ileged children, the municipal family camps, as well as 
those for boys and girls. More recently, the program 
has been expanded to include the overnight camp and 
week end camp. 

During the early days of the depression, the transients 
in America presented a great problem. Instead of throw- 
ing these young itinerants in jail with older men and 
women, a move was started to put them in camps such 
as the one organized in Griffith Park, Los Angeles. Under 
good leadership these youngsters were kept busy until a 


_ way was found to get them back home to their parents. 


Then the government came along with another camping 
program. Millions of young men from needy families 
were unable to find jobs. They were a drain on the fam- 
ily budget, sometimes altogether too small. These boys 
wanted work, but there was no work for their dads, not 
to mention a young fellow without experience. The Fed- 
eral Government decided to do something about it and 
organized the C.C.C. camps. 

Who should handle these boys? Educators, the army, 


By 


CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Director of Physical Education and 
Superintendent of Recreation 
Berkeley, California 


and IVAN HILL 


Director of Physical Education and 
Superintendent of Recreation 
Richmond, California 


the navy, some institutional group, 
It was decided that army men were 
best fitted to do the job, but in no 
sense was this to be a military camp, 
Rules, yes, but not the disciplinary 
type associated with strict military 
procedure. These boys were to live 
in the open, to work on conservation 
problems, to plant trees, to thin out 
trees, to prevent forest fires, and to 
help put them out once they got 
started in our great forest areas where 
they have been destroying millions 
of dollars worth of valuable lumber and other natural 
resources every year. At first the C.C.C. boys were just 
another alphabetical government experiment, but it 
caught on, not only as a great thing for hundreds of 
thousands of boys and their families whom they were able 
to help, but as an idea that the public began to like. It 
appealed to thinking Americans all over the country. It 
was a constructive effort for young unemployed Ameri- 
cans and it put to work a horde of boys who might other- 
wise have become a menace to society. 

There is something about this vast rough and rugged 
country that gets under your skin when you live out in 
it, work out in it, sweat and toil and tussle with great 
rocks and huge trees, help dam rivers, fight fires. It gets 
you back to the type of life our pioneer forefathers lived. 
To sleep out under the stars, to meet boys and young 
men from Missouri and Florida in California, to become 
familiar with people who have different dialects, different 
customs right here in our own country, is .a new and 
thrilling experience for a young fellow eighteen or twenty 
years of age who has perhaps never gone more than 
twenty miles from his birthplace in his life. And so the 
C.C.C. camps met with universal favor. 

If this camping experience is good for the rich man’s 
son, good for Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, good for needy 
children, good for transients, good for unemployed boys, 
then the question that is now being raised and is being 
presented to the country as a matter of an educational 
experience for all boys and girls in our schools of Amer- 
ica is perhaps a logical one and a natural corollary to 
the situations that have gradually thrust this matter be- 
fore the educational profession of America in the form 
of a bill presented to the House of Representatives by 
Representative Schwert of Buffalo, New York. It is 
known as H. R. 1074. 


ie are the implications to educators in this bill? 

First of all it is a bill in complete harmony with the 
great national defense program. It has two distinct fea- 
tures: one involves health, physical education, and recrea- 
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tion; the second relates to camps. 
It is the part that deals with camps 
that is a new and challenging one 
to educators. Here, indeed, is some- 
thing to pause and consider. Edu- 
cators going inthe camping business 
on a wholesale scale. Plenty of them 
have been in the business as a pri- 
vate venture and many of them 
have made good, not only on the 
financial investment, but they have 
given their campers something 
around the camp fire, on the trail, 
in the swimming hole, at the dinner 
table, on a canoe trip or pack trip, 
that they never get in the class- 


Federal Bll Call, for Survey 


The following bill was introduced 
in the federal House of Representa- 
tives on January 10, 1941, by Mr. 
Sutphin and has been referred to the 
Committee on Education. It is num- 
bered H.R. 1798. 


“A BILL 

“For a complete survey of the physi- 
cal education resources existing within 
the United States now in use as out- 
door recreative and competitive areas, 
gymnasia, stadia, swimming pools, 
parks, and so forth, and for other pur- 
poses. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress As- 
sembled, That a survey be made of our 
country’s resources from standpoint of 
facilities and personnel for purposes of 
improving our efforts in the field of 
physical education and athletic partici- 
pation and for purposes of incorporat- 
ing a program that will enable the 
youth of the Nation to participate in 
supervised physical activities, so planned 
to meet their respective needs. 

“There is hereby to be appropriated 
such sum as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the above survey.” 


room. The classroom is an artificial 


setup at best for educational pur- 

poses. Camp craft, nature lore, yes, even some of the 
drier educational subjects, take on new significance if 
presented in the natural setting of a camp. Forward- 
looking educators have long ago recognized this. 

But how can we handle a camping program for all 
children? It’s impossible! The taxpayer will never stand 
for it! Don’t be too sure about that. Great social changes 
have taken place in the past ten years. They are still 
taking place. In building a defense program, why not 
start at the bottom? Build the type of youth that em- 
bodies all those strong characteristics we need in an 
emergency: physical strength, alert minds, moral cour- 
age, skill, speed, endurance, fearlessness. These are the 
traits in individuals that make us strong collectively as 
a nation. You don’t acquire these things in one year’s 
training. The foundation has to be laid earlier. You 
might, with a good foundation, make a modern soldier, 
trained in the uses of modern equipment in a year of spe- 
cial training, but you’ve got to have the stuff of which sol- 
diers are made to build on. And this is not an argument 
for military training. Not by a long shot! The training 
that builds the type of youth described is just as useful 
and just as valuable in peace time as in an emergency. 


With federal help from the Office of Education, handled 
through our own state departments of education and at 
the option of our own school boards, just as they handle 
every other local problem, there is very little likelihood 
that this will lead to any federal or one-man control of 
our educational system. But with such help it would 
mean that the camping program could become available 
to every school child in America during his school exper- 
ience instead of being available to about 4,000,000 of 
the 22,000,000 boys and girls of school age in America 
today. The 4,000,000 constitute the children who now 
get to camps through some organization to which they 
or their families belong and can afford to send them. 


The present bill in its present form may not pass, but 
it is bound to make a lot of us in education think. It has 
opened a new horizon. Some of the answers to the un- 
solved individual case problems of our children may be 
found in a camping experience. Many problems have 
to be worked out. But problems have been solved before. 
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S a hypothetical case, suppose all youngsters in a 

given school system (and you could easily work this 
out for your own school system with the knowledge you 
have of the numbers involved) were first introduced to 
the camping program at fourteen years of age or about 
the ninth-grade level; and further suppose that this 
experience was limited to two weeks either as a part of 
the regular school term, spring or fall, or in an extended 
period of the school term where weather conditions ne- 
cessitated an extension to the summer months; and fur- 
ther suppose that the total cost per student could be 
limited to one dollar per day including meals, supervision, 
and general maintenance of the camp—would this be 
an impossible extra expense? The initial cost of the camp 
site (which could be limited to a free lease on forest 
lands) the buildings and equipment, would, of course, 
have to be faced and may come largely from federal funds 
at the start. For the first three years, under the pro- 
visions of Bill H.R. 1074, it is not necessary to match 
any portion of the funds from federal sources with local 
money. 

If this same program continued for a total of three 
years and gave every child six weeks of camping as part 
of his regular school education, it would go a long way 
toward bringing to every child in America the rich ex- 
perience that comes with camping. 


Remember, the above is only a hypothetical case. But 
figure it out on the above basis as it affects your school 
and see if you are not surprised, and pleasantly so, on the 
small extra cost it really amounts to. For example: 
Assuming you have 200 boys and girls in the ninth grade 
and this group is given a 14-day camping experience in 
starting your program. This would amount to 2800 camp- 
ing days. At a cost of $1.00 per day your total expenses 
would amount to only $2800. If your camp increased to 
400 the second year and reached its peak load of about 
600 the third year your total expense would amount 
roughly to only $8400. Oh, yes, it will require some 
curriculum adjustments, and there will be other prob- 
lems that will have to be faced, but—look into this new 
idea a little. Don’t cast it aside too lightly. It may be 
worth turning over to a committee to investigate and 
report. “Don’t sell the program short.” > 
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Southern District Association Convention 


Fourteenth Annual Convention 


March 26, 27, 28, 29 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


A consultation service has been arranged to offer help to those 
individuals who may come to the convention with problems. The 
individuals named as Consultants for each of the following areas 
have agreed to assist anyone desiring help on problems in his 
particular area. If you desire to arrange for a consultation, re- 
port to the Consultant’s desk in the Publicity Room any time 
before 4:30 p.m. and make an appointment with the individual or 
individuals with whom you desire to have conferences. The con- 
sultation hours will be between 4:30 and 6:00 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, March 27 and 28. . 

Teaching of Health: William Heinz, University of Kentucky ; 
Major Eliot V. Graves, State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Dance: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women; Miss Dudley Ashton. Ahrens Trade School, Louisville; 
Dorothy Koch, University of Tennessee. 

Recreation: Minnie Sellers, Recreation Division, W.P.A., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Eugene Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, N.C. 

Research: Lawrence T. Rogers, Peabody College; Dr. David 
K. Brace, University of Texas; Dr. Oliver Cornwell, University of 
North Carolina. 

Physical Education (Correctives and Handicaps): Dr. Harlan 
G. Metcalf, Peabody College; Tucker Jones, College of William 
and Mary; Hope Tisdale, University of North Carolina; Ellen 
Kelly, University of Oklahoma. 

Men’s Intramurals and Athletics: J. J. Kevin, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College: Dr. Thurston Adams, Rollins College; Fred 
Kirchner, Clemson College. 

Women’s Athletics: Martha Barksdale, College of William and 
Mary; Frances Greenwood, University of Alabama. 


Park scene, Louisville, Kentucky 


Brown Hotel 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Safety Education: Mary May Wyman, Louisville ; Guy Nesom 
Louisiana State Normal, Natchitoches. ‘ 

Facilities and Equipment: Otho Polk, Hardin Simmons (Col- 
lege; M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky; Jessie Keep, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


State Certification Problems: Jessie Garrison, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Ala.; S. A. McNeely, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


Teacher Training: Tom McDonough, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond; C. W. Hackensmith, University of 
Kentucky. 


Convention Theme: “The Function of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in a Program for National Preparedness.” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
8:30-12:00 a.m. Registration. 


10:45-11:45 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 


Presiding: Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Visit to Louisville’s Points of Interest. 
Chairman: (To be announced). 
Delegates will receive information when they register about 
points of interest in and around Louisville. Cars will be at 
the Brown Hotel beginning at 1:30. 


3:30-4:00 p.m. Meeting of Convention Manager, Section Chair- 
men, and all Local Committee Chairmen. , 
Presiding: H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Informal student meeting. 

Student Delegates from Southern District and visiting stu- 
dents from the University of Illinois. The group of sixty 
junior men from Illinois, under the direction of C. O. Jack- 
son, will be on the second annual inspection trip sponsored 
by the University, stopping en route at several places to 
visit schools. An alumni banquet will be held Wednesday 
evening, March 26. 


3:00-4:45 p.m. Health Education Round Table Discussion. 
Chairman: Dr. H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee. 
Theme: “Community Organization for Health Education.” 
“Highlights of the ‘Report of the Committee on Community 
Organization for Health Education,’ as seen by a City 
Health Officer,” Dr. Hugh R. Leavell, City Health Depart- 
ment, Louisville. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


1. All organizations and groups wishing to have a defi- 
nite luncheon or breakfast meeting scheduled in the offi- 
cial program should send their requests to Mr. Lynn B. 
Sherrill, Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana. 

2. Be sure to bring your Association membership card 
with you, in order to save money and time. If your card 
has been lost or has failed to reach you, write the Asso- 
ciation Office in Washington immediately for a duplicate. 

3. Be sure to visit the Educational Exhibits and also 
make it a point to make the acquaintance of all Commer- 
cial Exhibitors. It will be appreciated, and it is an obliga- 
tion that our Association owes to these Exhibitors. 
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Symposium: 

“Community Cooperation in a Health Education Program 
Which Grew out of School Activities (Bullock County, 
Georgia),” Dr. Robert B. Schultz, State Department of 
Public Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Community Cooperation in a Health Education Program 
Which Grew Out of Health Department Activities (Jef- 
ferson County, Alabama),” Mrs. Fleta McWhorter 
Dowling, Jefferson County Health Department, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

“Community Cooperation in a Health Education Program 
Which Grew Out of Joint School and Health Depart- 
ment Activities Under a Planned Pattern for Coordina- 
tion (Norris Town-Anderson County, Tennessee) ,” Mrs. 
Donald E. Kent, Senior Supervisor of Health Education, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Chattanooga. 

“Basic Principles in Community Organization for Health 
Education as Exemplified in the Several Types of Local 
Programs Described,” (speaker to be announced). 

Panel Discussion 

‘Questions and Views from the Floor. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Timekeeper: (To be announced). 


6:00-7:00 p.m. Advisory Council Dinner. 
- Presiding: Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama. 


8:00-11:00 p.m. General Session and Social. 


Platform Guests: Superintendent Zenos Scott, Mayor of Louis- 
ville, and representatives from local P.T.A., American 
Legion, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
Y.M.H.A. 

Presiding: Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Southern District Association. 

Music. 

Welcome. 

Greetings. 

President’s Message: “Making the Convention an Educational 
Experience,” Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University ; 
President of the Southern District. 

Reception and Dance. 
Chairman: Rosallia Kurz, Atherton High School, Louisville. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 


8:00-8:30 a.M. Meeting of the Nominating Committee. 
Chairman: Lawrence T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 


Churchill Downs, home of the Kentucky Derby 


SECTION MEETINGS 


8:30-10:00 a.m. Recreation. 


Chairman: Mr. Nash Higgins, University of Tampa. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Therapeutics. 


10: 


Chairman: Hope Tisdale, University of North Carolina. 

“An Investigation of the Physical Condition of Undergraduates 
in Connection with the Defense Program at the University 
of North Carolina,” Dr. O. K. Cornwell, University of 
North Carolina. 

“Bridging the Gap between Correctives and the Regular Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

“Anthropometric Research Possibilities in Army Physical Ex- 
amination Records,” (speaker to be announced). 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


15-11:45 a.m. Research. 


Chairman: Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 

“Teaching of Archery With the Use of Films,” M. G. Karsner, 
University of Kentucky. 

“Relative Athletic Ability of White and Negro C.C.C. Boys,” 
Dr. Lester Fraley, State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

“The Health Factor in Academic Achievement,” Dr. Lowell 
Douglas, Baylor University. 

“Current Practices in Women’s Intramural Programs in Selected 
Colleges and Universities,” Maurine Bowling, University of 
Oklahoma. 

“Present Practices and Methods of Supervising Practice Teach- 


President Lynn B. Sherrill President-Elect Ethel J. Saxman Secretary-Treasurer M. E. Potter 
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Vice-President Fannie B. Shaw 


ers in Physical Education,” Peter W. Kurachek, University 
of Kentucky. 

“Homogeneous Classification of Junior and Senior High School 
Boys in Physical Education Activities,” E. B. Stansbury, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 

“Historical Research Relating to Amusements of Colonial Vir- 
ginia,” Martha Barksdale, College of William and Mary. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: W. R. Bodine, State Health Department, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


Safety. 

Chairman: Guy W. Nesom, Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches. 

“Vitalizing the Teaching of Safety,’ Mrs. Verna A. Rodick, 
Wright High School, New Orleans. 

“Problems in Safety Education,’ Tom Ausbury, Field Repre- 
sentative, Education Division, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Relationship of the School Aquatic Program to the Water 
Safety Program of the American National Red Cross,” A. B. 
Murphy, Eastern Area, American Red Cross. 

“Security and Safety and National Defense,’ Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

12:15-1:45 p.m. Convention Luncheon. 
Presiding: (To be announced). 
“Dare We Enjoy Life?” Abbie Graham, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:00-3:30 p.m. Public School. 
Chairman: J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High School, 
Atlanta. 
Theme: “The Public School as a Vital Factor in a Program 
of National Preparedness.” 
“The Health Councilor in the School,” Rosallia Kurz, Louis- 
ville Public Schools. 


Vice-President E. Benton Salt 


Blackstone Studios. 
Vice-President Jackson R. Sharman 


“The Need and Value of the Intramural Program in the Public 
School,” C. W. Hackensmith, University of Kentucky, 
“Safety in Education—A Part of the Preparedness Program,” 
Mary May Wyman, Louisville Public Schools. 

“What of Tomorrow’s Children?” W. K. Streit, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

“Teachers and National Preparedness,” Dr. W. W. Patty, In- 
diana University. 


Camping. 

Chairman: Virginia Bourquardez, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Forum Workshop.* 

Discussion Leaders: Abbie Graham, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Wal- 
ton Johnson, Asheville, North Carolina; Edwin Michael 
Hoffman, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Part I. Discussion—Questions and Answers. 

The Schwert Bill, H.R. 1074—as it affects camping. 

Part II. “Camping—A Creative Experience.” 

Topics for Discussion: 

1. The setup of various camps that have a creative pro- 
gram. 

2. How do specific phases of the program evolve in this 
setup—such as, dramatics, arts and crafts, music, 
etc. 

Part III. Small group discussions. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers 


3:45-5:30 p.m. Dance. 
Chairman: Ruth I. Price, Louisiana State University. 
“Aesthetic Education through the Dance,” (speaker to be 
announced). 


* Persons planning to attend this session are urged to acquaint 
themselves with the following books in order to enter more intelli- 
gently into the Forum Workshop: The Girls Camp, by Abbie Graham 
(New York: The Woman’s Press, 1933). Organization of Camping 
and Progressive Education, by Carlos Ward. Creative Camping, by 
Joshua Lieberman (New York: Association Press, 1931). 


There is a liberal education waiting for you at 
the exhibitors’ booths. Take “time out” to give 


Take ‘Time Out” to Visit the Commercial Exhibits 


these friends a chance to show you the latest in the 
teaching materials and services you all need. 
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I. Rhythmic Speech—Melody to Rhythmic Movement, Ele- 
mentary School Level. Nannie Lee Frayser School, Blanch 
Duffy, Instructor. 

II. Form in Dance as Exemplified in Musical Structure. 

1. Canon (a round)—Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Earl Montgomery, Instructor. 

2. Rondo (A B A C A D A)—Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville, Miss Dudley Ashton, Instructor. 

3. A-B-A—College Level (to be announced). 

4. Theme and Variations: College Level—Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Anne Schley Duggan, Instructor. 

III. Principles of Arrangement with Respect to Graphic Arts. 
(The use of one or more of these principles of arrangement 

results in a composition of Unity and Harmony.) 


1. Radiation College Level: University of Kentucky, 
2. Contrast Mrs. Mary King Kouns, Instructor. 
3. Rhythm College Level: Mixed Group, Peabody 
4. Sequence College for Teachers, Clara Haddox, 
5. Balance Instructor. 
6. Opposition College Level: Texas State College for 
7. Repetition Women, Anne Schley Duggan, In- 
8. Emphasis structor. 
9. Domination College Level, Louisiana State Univer- 
10. Transition sity, Ruth I. Price, Instructor. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

7:45-9:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Platform Guests: All Officers of the Southern District Asso- 

ciation. 


Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Entertainment: (to be announced). 

Address: Alvin M. Owsley, Former Ambassador to Ireland, 
Rumania, and Denmark; Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dance Demonstration — Dances of our “Good Neighbors.” 
Under the direction of Ruth I. Price, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Tap Dancing: 

American Negro—Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Earl Montgomery, Instructor. 

Irish Clog—9th grade, Halleck Hall, Betty Mumpower, 
Instructor. 

Folk Dancing: 

Mexican Folk Dances—Mixed Group, Division of Rec- 
reation, Louisville, Mrs. Marion Schreck, Assistant 
Superintendent. 

Philippine Folk Dance—Mixed Group, College Level, 
University of Kentucky, M. G. Karsner, Instructor. 

Brazilian Folk Dance—College Level, Louisiana State 
University, Ruth I. Price, Instructor. 

English Folk Dances—Mixed Group, Southern Junior 
High School, Elizabeth Heffernan, Instructor. 

American Indian Dances—Boys Group, Barret Junior 
High School, Russell Ellington, Instructor. 

Square Dance—Mixed Group, Adult Level, Division of 
Recreation, Louisville, Mrs. Marion Schreck, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

Social Dance: ' 

Tango and Rhumba—The Little Theater of Dance Arts, 
Lilias E. Courtenay, Director. 

LaConga—Louisiana State University, Ruth I. Price, 
Instructor, and University of Kentucky, M. G. 
Karsner, Instructor. 


9:30 p.m. Dancing (Roof Garden). 
Chairman: Minell Beuther, Public Schools, Louisville. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28 


8:00-9:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 
Southern District of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Lynn B. Sherrill, President. 
Committee Reports. 
Election of Officers. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Brown Hotel 
March 24-25 Louisville, Kentucky 


Seminar on: “Physical Education in a Democracy.” 
Leader: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 


MONDAY, MARCH 24 
1:30-2:00 p.m. Registration. (Brown Hotel—Parior A) 


2:00 p.m. General Session. (Parlor A) 

Presiding: Katherine W. Montgomery, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 

Introduction: Plan of Meeting, Purpose. Katherine 
Montgomery. 

“Fundamental Principles of Democracy,” (speaker to 
be announced). 

“Is Current Practice in Physical Education Demo- 
cratic?” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Group Meetings. 

(Groups formed on basis of interests.) 

Group 1. Parlor A. Re-examination and re-evaluation 
of objectives in the light of democracy’s needs. 

Group 2. Parlor B. Democratic principles as a basis 
for departmental organization and administration. 

Group 3. Parlor C. The program of physical education 
and methods of instruction as examples of demo- 
cratic living. 

Group 4. Parlor A. Public relations in the promotion 
of understanding and cooperation between the lay- 
man and the profession. 


7:00 p.m. Banquet. 
Presiding: Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama. 
Speaker: Mary Channing Coleman. 
Evening free for informal group discussion. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 


9:30-12:00 a.m. General Session. (Parlor A) 
Presiding: Helen Pendergast, Louisiana State University. 
Reports from groups 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Frank Lloyd, New York Uni- 
versity. 
Open discussion of each report. 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon. (Informal.) 
News from the states—state chairman of membership 
committee. 


2:00 p.m. General Session. (Parlor A) 

Presiding: Ella Lunday Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

“Summary of Group Discussions,’ Dr. Frank Lloyd, 
New York University. 

“Looking Forward,” Ruth White, University of Mis- 
sissippi. 

3:00 p.m. Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Reports from Research Committee, Caroline Sinclair, 
Chairman, Martha Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

Report from Long-Term Study Committee, Gertrude 
Manchester, Chairman, Woman’s College, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 

Report from Membership Committee, Martha Barks- 
dale, Chairman, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
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9:00-12:00 a.m. Visit to Louisville’s Schools. 
Chairmen: (to be announced). 
Cars will leave the Brown Hotel beginning at 9:00 A.M. 
12:15-1:45 p.m. Reunions and Informal Group Luncheons. 
Southern District News Editors. 
Southern District Society for Men Directors of Physical 
Education. 
(Others to be arranged. All groups wishing a separate room 
for their luncheon should contact, or leave word at the 
information desk for, the Chairman on Group Luncheons.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-3:30 p.m. Teacher Training. 

Chairman: Dr. Lawrence T. Rogers, Peabody College. 

“New Emphases in Education and Teacher Training Arising 
from the Drive for National Defense,” Maurice F. Seay, 
University of Kentucky. 

“The Significance of These New Emphases for the Training 
of Teachers of Physical Education,” (speaker to be an- 
nounced). 

“The Significance of These New Emphases for the Training 
of Teachers of Health,” Lawrence T. Ludwig, University 
of Virginia. 

“The Significance of These New Emphases for the Training 
of Teachers and Leaders of Recreation,’ Austin J. Welch, 
Kentucky State Director of W.P.A. Recreation. 

“Possible Significance of the Passage of H.R. 1074 for the 
Professional Training of Teachers of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation,’ David K. Brace, University of 
Texas. 

General Discussion: “New Developments in Teacher Training 

as a Direct and Indirect Result of National Defense.” 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


Health. 

Chairman: Tom McDonough, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond. 

Theme: “Health Education and the National Emergency.” 

“Modern Health Education in a Progressive School,” Fergus 
C. Groves, Ballard Memorial School, Louisville. 

“A College Health Education Program,’ Dr. J. D. Farris, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond. 

“An Evaluation of Health Education in the Public Schools,” 
Mary May Wyman, Public Schools, Louisville. 

“The County Health Unit’s Place in the National Emergency 
Program,” (speaker to be announced). 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


Southern District Society for Men Directors of Physical Education. 
(This group is making a formal petition to be received as an 
affiliated section of the Southern District Association.) 

Chairman: Kepler Mills, University of Alabama. 

Discussion of Problems: 

1. How can the results of the medical examinations and other 
available data be used in planning a program to meet the 
needs of the individual students? 

Leader: Guy W. Nesom, Louisiana State Normal College. 

2. To what extent should a college assume the responsibility 
for meeting the leisure time needs for the college popula- 
tion? 

Leader: Lawrence Ludwig, University of Virginia. 

3. To what extent is the use of tests practical and desirable 
in the college service programs of physical education? 
Leader: L. T. Rogers, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Discussion as to the affiliation the Society for Men Directors 

will have with the Association. 

The reading and adoption of the constitution. 

The election of officers for 1942. 

3:45-5:30 p.m. Men’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Arnold Winkenhofer, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 

“An Intramural Program for Small Colleges,” Fred Kirchner, 
Clemson College. 

“To What Extent Should Competition Enter into the Intra- 
mural Program?” J. B. Thomas, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


“Trends in Modern Football,” Ab. Kirwin, University 9 
Kentucky. 

“Why a Code of Ethics for Coaches,” B. L Smith, Georgia 
Teachers College 

-“Methods of Teaching Sports Techniques in Physical Educa. 
tion.” (Techniques will be demonstrated by Ted Hornback 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling ; 
Kentucky.) 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


Green, 


Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha. 

“What We, as Women in the Field of Health, Physical Educa. 
tion, and Recreation, Can Do in the Present Program of 
National Preparedness,” Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Mary Wash. 
ington College. 

“Corecreation in the Field of Sports,” Gladys Perkerson, West. 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rowling Green, 
Demonstration in Corecreational Sports, Louisville Public 

Schools. 

“Home-made Sports Equipment,” Jessie Keep, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 

Discussion: “Home-made Sports Equipment.” 

Led by Amy Little Mason, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 
assisted by Edythe Saylor, Alabama State College, Monte- 
vallo, and Cameron Causey, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

“Swimming Strokes, Figures, and Stunts Suitable for Demon- 
stration,” Dorothy Tolleson, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Demonstration Group—Peabody College. 

Timekeeper: Jimmie Mims, Blackstone College, Blackstone, 
Virginia. 


7:00 p.M.-1:00 aM. CONVENTION BANQUET AND BALL 


Presiding: Tom McDonough, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond. 


7:00-8:30 p.m. Banquet. 
Co-Chairmen: Rosallia Kurz, Atherton High School, Louis- 
ville, and Minell Beuther. 
Address: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 


9:30 p.M.-1:00 A.M. Ball. (Roof Garden of Brown Hotel). 
Co-Chairmen: Rosallia Kurz, Atherton High School, and 
Minell Beuther. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


8:45-10:15 SECTION MEETINGS 


Student. 


Chairman: Henry Pops Varhley, University of Alabama. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Physical Education and Recreation Round-Table Discussion. 
Chairman: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Peabody College. 
“Selling Physical Education to School Board Superintendents, 

Newspapers, etc.” (Discussion leader to be announced.) 
“Problems in Administration of Physical Education in Public 
School.” (Discussion leader to be announced.) 
“Problems in Community Recreation,” discussion leader. Dr. 
Howard Flack, Project Technician, Tennessee W.P.A. Rec- 
reation Service. 


Men’s Athletics. Round-Table Discussion. 
Chairman: Arnold Winkenhofer, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 
Discussion Leaders: (to be announced). 


Women’s Athletics. Round-Table Discussion. 
Chairman: Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. 


10:30-11:30 a.m. Meeting of New Officers and Section Chairmen. 
Presiding: Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama. 
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Midwest District Association Convention 


Daniel Boone Hotel 


April 2, 3, 4, 5 
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The Capitol at Charleston, West Virginia 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Kanawha, Ruffner, Holley, and Worthy Hotels Cooperating 


Convention Theme: “Health and Physical Education in National 
Preparedness.” 


SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 


Outstanding Speakers: Nationally known speakers are on the 
program: Donald DuShane; Milo J. Warner; Inspector L. R. 
Pennington; J. B. Nash; Marvin McCarthy; E. D. Mitchell; 
G. Ott Romney; Bessie Schénberg; William F. Kern; Charles 
Forsythe; Delbert Oberteuffer; and Genevieve Starcher. 

Demonstrations: The convention demonstration will present 
in six episodes a typical picture of the present-day program of 
physical and health education and recreation. Participating will 
be elementary school, junior and senior high school, college, and 
community groups not only from Charleston but from other com- 
munities in West Virginia, some from rather distant points. The 
West Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers and various pri- 
vate and public agencies are cooperating in the presentation of a 
colorful picture of the fine influence on the American way of 
living of health and physical education and recreation in the 
school program. Colorful costumes, stirring music, interesting 
school program activities, national dances from many lands, old- 
time American folk dances and dramatized narration, will be 
woven together into a program of an hour and a half of interest 
to both our teacher group and the general public. The new 
Municipal Auditorium has 4000 fine seats and there will be a 
packed house with registration made in advance for all Con- 
vention registrants. 

An additional general session scheduled for Friday morning 
will be devoted to a demonstration of teaching procedures and 
will be conducted by the Dance, Men’s Athletics, and Women’s 
Athletics Sections. 

In addition several demonstrations are scheduled in the sec- 
tional meetings. 

Commercial Exhibits: Commercial exhibitors and their prod- 
ucts will accommodate delegates and will present the peepee 
buyer’s paradise. 

Banquet: The Convention Banquet will be held in the Shrine 
Mosque and the “dessert” will really come after the meal has 
been served. It will truly be a highlight of the Convention. 

Educational Exhibits: Various types of visual materials from 
different institutions will be arranged in exhibits which will pre- 
sent to convention visitors new ideas in the entire field of health, 
physical education, and recreation. A fine space for complete dis- 
play will be provided. All universities, colleges, and cities are 
urged to take advantage of this fine annual Midwest project. 

Visits to Schools: Charleston’s school program will be open for 
visitation all day Wednesday. Transportation to and from the 
hotels will be arranged. 

Scenic Tours: An unusual opportunity for special tours to very 
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interesting places will be provided all day on Wednesday and 
from 10 to 12 on Saturday morning. 

An Invitation from Your Convention Hospitality Committee. 

West Virginia has often been called “The State Where the 
North Meets the South” and has been noted for its hospitality. 
Your Convention Hospitality Committee has planned a series of 
personally conducted, “Get-Acquainted-with-West-Virginia” tours 
on Wednesday and Saturday. These trips will be outlined in the 
Convention Program. Here is your golden opportunity to become 
personally acquainted with the health, physical education and 
recreational facilities, the natural beauty spots and unique features 
of the Charleston region. West Virginians will be your hosts and 
no effort will be spared to see that you have a good time. Meals 
will be the only expense involved in any of these trips. It is 
essential that advanced registration be made. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 

8:30-12:00 A.m. Registration. 

9:00 a.m. Open House. All Charleston schools. Apply at Visita- 
tion Desk for information regarding transportation and types 
of activity to be seen. 

9:00 A.M.-6:00 p.m. Scenic Tours. Inquire at Registration Desk. 

10:30 a.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 

Noon. Exhibits Open. 

1:00-9:00 p.m. Registration. 

2:00-3:00 P.M. Meeting of Section Officers and Convention Com- 
mittee Chairmen. 

3:00 p.M. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. (Silent and sound subjects to be 
announced.) 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 


Presiding: A. W. Thompson, Convention Manager; Dean of 
the Division of Health and Physical Education, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

Music: Huntington, W. Va., Symphony Orchestra. 

Greetings: 

The Honorable Mansfield M. Neely, Governor of West Virginia. 

Dr. W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of Free Schools, West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Charles E. Lawall, President of West Virginia University. 

Mr. Boone Dawson, Mayor of Charleston. 

Mr. Virgil L. Flinn, Superintendent of Kanawha County 
Schools, Charleston. 

Dr. E. D. Mitchell, Editor, JourNAL or HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Address: Donald DuShane, President of the National Educa- 
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The new Municipal Auditorium in Charleston 


tion Association; Superintendent of Public Schools, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 
Summarizer: Dr. W. W. Patty, Director of Physical Welfare 
Training Department, Indiana University. 
Reception. 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 Am. Dancing. (Shrine Temple.) 
Ballroom: Old-time square dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 
7:30-9:00 AM. Breakfast Meetings as desired. 


COMBINED GROUP MEETINGS 
9:10-10:00 a.m. Dance Section. 
Chairman: Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago. 
Secretary: Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago. 
“Square Dancing in West Virginia.” — 
Caller: Charles Hall, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Summarizer: The Secretary. 


9:10-10:30 am. Men’s Athletic Section. 

Chairman: A. A. James, University of Michigan. 

Secretary: LeVerne H. Taylor, High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“The Effect of the National Defense Program Upon the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Program,” C. A. Tesch, President, West 
Virginia State High School Athletic Association, Salem. 

Panel Discussion. 

“Trends in Interscholastic Athletics,’ (Chairman to be an- 
nounced). 

Panel Members: At least one outstanding representative from 
each of the states in the Midwest Association. 

Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Sections. 
Chairman: Charles Giauque, George Williams College, Chicago. 
“Research in Health and Physical Education Pertaining to 
National Preparedness,’ Report of the Midwest Research 
Section Committee on National Preparedness, Dr. Karl W. 
Bookwalter, Indiana University, Chairman. 
“Guidance in Required Physical Education,’ Dr. George T. 
4 Stafford, University of Illinois. 
Discussion. 
Summarizer: West J. Altenburg, Public Schools, Detroit. 


| 9:10-10:30 a.m. Combined Meeting of Research and Therapeutic 


10:45-12:00 am. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


| Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Chicago Public Schools; President, Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 
“Education and Our American Democracy,’ Milo J. Warner, 
National Commander of the American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
“Youth and National Preparedness,” Inspector L. R. Penning- 
ton, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 
Summarizer: Roy J. McMurray, Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 
Noon. Reunion Luncheons. (College and group.) 
Arranged through Mr. Luther F. Poling, State Supervisor of 
Health, National Youth Administration, 315 Knight Build- 
= ing, Charleston, W.Va. 
a 2:15-4:00 p.m. Combined Meeting of Camping and Recreation 
Sections. 
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Chairman: Dr. Ross Allen, American Camping Associa 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
(Program to be announced.) 


2:15-4:00 p.m. Women’s Athletic Section. 

Chairman: Elizabeth Steinbicker, High School, Wheeling 
West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret Darrah Monson, Public Sch 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

News films on girl’s athletics (subjects to be announced), 

Leaders: The Secretary and Edwina Jones, Public Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2:15-4:00 p.m. Combined Meeting of Curriculum, City Directors, 

Health Education, Public Schools and Teacher Training Sections, 

Chairman: Dr. Helen L. Coops, University of Cincinnati. 

Topic: “A Consideration of Fundamentals.” 

Speakers: Health Education—Frank Stafford, Indiana State 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education, Indianapolis; 
Physical Education—Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion Leaders: The Chairmen of the Sections. 

City Directors—Edwin Hoppe, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

Curriculum—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati, 

Public Schools—Roy J. McMurray, Public Schools, Saginaw, 

Teacher Training—Frank L. Oktavec, Wayne University, 

Health Education—Fred W. Hall, Public Schools, Chicago, 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What are we actually doing in the school health educa- 
tion program to help individuals solve their own health 
problems, to change their health behavior, or to influ- 
ence their personal attitudes constructively ? 

How much of the classroom health instructional pro- 
gram is primed to these ends? 

In our teacher training, are professional students aware 
of the significance of this question? 

In actual operation does the school health service try 
to do anything tangible about this question? 

2. What are we actually doing in the school physical edu- 
cation program to be sure that individuals will have 
adequate exercise and proper motor development? 
Do our programs include sufficient vigorous physical ac- 
tivity, or do we emphasize too much social games and 
hobby skills? On the other hand, are we driving some 
individuals too much from the physical standpoint ? 

Is our program really graded from year to year? What 
do we expect a boy or girl to have learned or accom- 
plished by the end of elementary, junior, or senior high 
school ? 

What are we doing about attitudes in relation to physi- 
cal education activities? We theorize about the develop- 
ment of positive attitudes of independent thinking, hon- 
esty, loyalty, fair play, etc., but what do we actually 
do about it on the gymnasium floor or the playing field? 

Summarizer: Kenneth Flanagan, Public Schools, Peoria, Il. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Motion Pictures. 
(Silent and sound subjects to be announced.) 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Meeting of Midwest State Officers’ Association. 
Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago Teachers College, President. 


BANQUET 
(Shrine Mosque) 


Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, President, Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

Toastmaster: Charles E. Hodges, Managing Director of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 

Music. 

“Strength of Hand and Strength of Heart,” Jay B. Nash, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 

“Take it Easy,” Marvin McCarthy, Sports Editor, Chicago 
Daily Times. 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 


tion, 


Ools, 


6:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 


7:30-9:00 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
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President A. H. Pritzlaff 


9:00-12:00 a.m. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University; Immediate 
Past-President, Midwest Physical Education Association. 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING PROCEDURES 


(Wherever feasible, implications will be presented for both sexes.) 


9:00-10:00 a.m. Dance Section. 
“Beginning Modern Dance for High School Girls.” 
Teacher: Elizabeth Marshall, West Virginia University Demon- 
stration School. 


10:00-11:00 a.m. Men’s Athletic Section. 
(Program to be announced.) 
11:00-12:00 a.m. Women’s Athletic Section. 
“Softball Officiating.” 
“Archery.” 
Discussion. 
Summarizer: Frank O. Stangel, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


12:15 p.m. States Luncheon. 

Chairman: C. A. Wangerin, High School, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

Presiding: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University; Secretary- 
Treasurer-Editor, Midwest Association. 

Music. 

State Presidents: Mlinois—Dora Sharp; Indiana—Paul B. 
Williams; Michigan—Dr. West Altenburg; Ohio—Harriet 
Fitchpatrick; West Virginia—Luther F. Poling; Wisconsin 
—Frank O. Stangel. 

“A Viewpoint on State Associations and the National Associa- 
tion,” Dr. E. D. Mitchell, University of Michigan. 


2:15-3:30 p.m. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Grace Griffin, University of West Virginia; Vice- 
President, Midwest Physical Education Association. 

“Recreation and Preparedness,” G. Ott Romney, Director of 
Recreation Section, Work Projects Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Summarizer: Genevieve Starcher, Supervisor of Certification, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia. 


3:30-5:00 p.m. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
Elections of Officers 
Camping. 
Chairman: Dr. Ross Allen, American Camping Association, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary: Winifred Briggs, Portland, Maine. 
(Program to be announced later.) 
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Vice-President Grace Griffin 


Sec.-Treas.-Editor Ben W. Miller 


City Directors. 


Chairman: Edwin O. Hoppe, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Kenneth Flannigan, Public Schools, Peoria, Ill. 

“Safety Training in Physical Education,” Thomas G. Ausbury, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Curriculum. 

Chairman: Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 

“Development of Leadership through Physical Education,” Dr. 
W. H. Lauritsen, The Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago. 

Discussion Leaders: Hazel Rex, Board of Education, Toledo; 
Ted Marty, University School, Cincinnati; Mary White, 
State Teachers College, Fairmount, West Virginia; Helen 
Norman Smith, University of Cincinnati. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What is meant by leadership? 

2. Are we using too much student leadership in the actual 
teaching of classes? N.Y.A. as an example. 

3. Are we developing qualities of leadership or are we just 
developing skills? 

4. Is there anything in the statement that physical educa- 
tion people make better leaders than people in other 
fields ? 


Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Dance. 
Chairman: Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago. 
Secretary: Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago. 
“Participation Class in Modern Dance Technique.” 
Leader: Bessie Schénberg, New York City. 
(Note: All delegates in attendance are asked to wear leotards 

or work costumes.) 

(Discussion leader and summarizer to be announced.) 


Health Education. 

Chairman: Dr. Helen L. Coops, University of Cincinnati. 

Secretary: Dr. Fred W. Hall, Public Schools, Chicago. 

Business meeting, election of officers, and discussion of pos- 
sible annual project. 

“What to Look for in the Exhibits,’ Bernice Boye, Chicago 
Teachers College. 

“Effective Coordination of Health Education in School and in 
Community,” Philip L. Riley, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land. 

Discussion Leaders: H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee; 
Frank Stafford, Indiana State Department of Health; R. 
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U. Hilleman, Ohio Public Health Association; Charles 
Shanner, Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana; Dr. Mabel 
Rugen, University of Michigan; R. J. Francis, University 
of Wisconsin; Margaret G. Fox, West Virginia University. 
Discussion Questions: 
1. Can the school and the community get together in an 
effective, coordinated program of health education? 
2. Who should be in charge of such a coordinated program, 
how should it be run, and what should be the results? 
3. Where are some of the places where such a program is 
actually under way, and how are they doing it? 
4. Does national defense planning have any real bearing 
upon this problem now or in the future? 
Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: A. A. James, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: LeVerne H. Taylor, Public Schoois, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
“The Relation of the National Defense Program to Inter- 
collegiate Athletics,” William F. Kern, Head Football Coach, 
West Virginia University. 
ie Panel: “Trends in Intercollegiate Athletics.” 
go, Chairman: C. Samuel Kistler, Salem College, Salem, West 
Virginia. 
mare Panel Members: At least one outstanding representative from 
: each of the states in the Midwest Association. 
Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Public Schools. 

Chairman: Roy J. McMurray, Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Secretary: George Driggett, Public Schools, Shorewood, Wis. 

“What Physical Education and Athletics can do to Prepare 
Youth for National Defense,” Charles Forsythe, State Di- 
rector of Athletics, Lansing. 

“The Vocational Curricular and Recreational Interests of Pu- 
pils of a Selected High School,’ Genevieve Fox, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Recreation. 
Chairman: James R. Newcom, Board of Park Commissioners 
Evansville, Indiana. 
“Recreation Clubs,” Katherine Rahl, University of Chicago, 
“Recreation and National Preparedness,” G. Ott Romney 
National Director of W.P.A. Recreation, Washington, me 
Discussion Leader and Summarizer: The Secretary. , 


Research. 

Chairman: Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, The Laboratory Schools, Unj- 
versity of Chicago. 

Secretary: Dr. West Altenburg, Public Schools, Detroit. 

“Research in the Achievement of Values in Physical Educa. 
tion,” Charles C. Cowell, Ohio State University, 

“A Survey of Literature on the Factor Analysis Technique in 
Physical Education,” Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

“An Analysis of Certain Factors in the Background of Physical 
Education Majors,” Dr. Harold W. Copp, University of 
Michigan. 

“A Study of the Effect of Competitive Basketball upon the 
Physical Fitness of High School Boys as Determined by the 
McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency Tests,’ Dr. L. w. 
Olds, Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

“Trends in Health and Physical Education as Indicated by 
Publications in the JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysicar 
Epucation and The Research Quarterly from 1930-1939,” 
Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University. 

“Presentation of the Research Section Proposed Purposes and 
Policies,’ Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion Leader and Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Safety Education. 

Chairman: Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University. 

“The Physical Education Teacher and Liability for Pupil In- 
juries,” Dr. Arthur Clayton Poe, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

“Practical Approach to Teaching Traffic Safety,” Prof. Joseph 
L. Lingo, Director of Public Safety Institute, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Ne PROGRAM OF THE MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
a TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


March 31-April 1 Huntington, West Virginia 
Marshall College 


MONDAY, MARCH 31 
9:30 a.m. Registration. (Hotel Prichard.) 


; 11:00 a.m. General Meeting. 
et: “New Emphases in Education,” Dr. Rebecca Pollock, 
rea West Virginia University. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 


2:00 p.m. General Meeting. 
Report of the Curriculum Committee, Dorothy Beise, 
University of Michigan. 
Panel Discussion. 
4:30 p.m. Informal Tea, Marshall College. 


6:30 p.m. Dinner. (Informal.) 


8:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Kathleen Lowrie, College of Wooster. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 
9:00 A.M. Workshop Groups. 


The Teaching of College Hygiene. 
Presiding: Carolyn Tarbell, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Discussion of the report, “The Teaching of Hygiene in 
Ohio Colleges.” 


Teacher Training. 
Presiding: M. Florence Lawson, University of Illinois. 
“The Minor in Physical Education,” Marjorie Case, 
Purdue University. 
“The Teacher of Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools,’ Kathryn Cronin, University of Wisconsin. 


Athletics Policies. 
Presiding: Rachel Bryant, Otterbein College. 
Discussion of the report, “The Skilled Girl in Physical 
Education.” 


Research and Professional Studies. 
Presiding: Helen Grant, University of Indiana. 
“Problems of Questionnaire Investigation,’ Marjorie 
Phillips, Lawrence College. 


Curriculum Committee. 
Presiding: Dorothy Beise, University of Michigan. 


10:30 a.m. General Meeting. 
Reports of the workshop meetings. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
Business Meeting. 


2:00 p.m. General Meeting. 
Reconsideration of the Curriculum Report from the 
viewpoint of the broader field of education. 
3:15 p.m. Visit to the Memorial Hospital for Crippled 
Children. 


7:00 p.M. Formal Dinner. 
Speaker: Josephine Montgomery, Dean of Women, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 
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Panel discussion of problems associated with prepared pre- 
sentations. 


ican: Dr. Frank L. Oktavec, Wayne University, Detroit. 


“Stimulating Professional Growth in Theory and Practice,” 
Dr. Prall, Field Coordinator, Moultrie and Colquitt Coun- 
ties, Georgia; Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education. 

“Standardized Teacher Examinations in Theory and Practice,” 
David G. Ryan, Executive Secretary, National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations, American Council on Education. 

“Activities Engaged in by Teachers of Physical Education in 
Illinois.” C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois. 


Therapeutics. 
Chairman: Dr. Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College. 


“A Study of the Exercise Factor in the Growth of College 
Freshmen,” Dr. John A. Scannell, University of Notre 
Dame. 

Discussion: “The Place of Developmental and Therapeutic 
Activities in the Program of National Preparedness.” (All 
therapeutic sectional meeting presentations will be dis- 
cussed. ) 

Summarizer: The Secretary. 


Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Elizabeth Steinbicker, Public Schools, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret Darrah Monson, Public Schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Report from a representative of the National Section of 
Women's Athletics, Washington, D.C., on “Women’s Part 
in the National Defense Program.” 

Round-Table Discussion: 

1. Symposium of noon-hour recreation in schools with a 
bus situation, or with several lunch periods. 
A plan for teaching basketball to large groups of girls. 
Simplifying organized games rules for junior high girls. 
A plan for training student officials. 
Touch football as a high school activity for girls. 
How to organize and conduct high school bowling. 
The entire school using the democratic “Town Meeting” 
plan, organizing its Athletic League, deciding all rules, 
and policies by popular vote of the entire school popu- 
lation, then the homerooms. 
Discussion Leader and Summarizer: The Secretary. 


4:30 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 
(Silent and sound subjects to be announced.) 


CONVENTION DEMONSTRATION 
(Municipal Auditorium) 


8:00-10:00 


Admission by Convention Badge only. 
(See the Special Convention Features for a description of this 
demonstration.) 
10:00 P.M.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 


7:45 aM. Executive Committee Breakfast. 


9:00-10:00 am. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Luther F. Poling, President, West Virginia Physical 
Education Association. 

“The Student’s Viewpoint—The Profession and Its Relation- 
ship to National Preparedness,” Thelma Scott, University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown: 

“This Convention and Its Implications,’ Dr. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Helen Dole, Concord State Teachers Col- 
lege, Athens, W. Va. 


10:00-12:00 a.m. Scenic Tours of Charleston and the Charleston 
Region. 
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W, offer our full facilities 


in an effort to make the Mid- 
west Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention an out- 


standing success. 


Daniel Boone Hotel 


ROGER S. CREEL 
Managing Director 


Holley Hotel 


FRANK MILLER 
Manager 


hanawha Hotel 


J. B. DERRICKSON 
Manager 


Ruffner Hotel 


E. P. STROMAN 
Manager 


Worthy Hotel 


PAUL CHILDRESS 
Manager 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


April 2-5, 1941 
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Hifle Marksmanship 


by L. STEPHENS 


me First Lieutenant, Army of 
the United States 


Here is a book for everyone who 
wants to learn how to shoot and 
who wants to improve his marks- 
manship. ‘Today more than ever 
before, knowledge of how to 
handle a rifle is vital and im- 
portant. It is particularly de- 
signed to help the individual, 
and members of school and col- 
lege rifle teams will find it to be 
a practical guide. It is completely 
illustrated with drawings and 
charts. 

Just Published! 


by AL SCHACHT 
Grammar and Adjectives 


Clowning Through Baseball 


Tennis 


by HELEN HULL JAcoss 


One of our most popular cham- 
pions gives us a Clearly written 
and concise book on winning 
tennis. Miss Jacobs analyzes the 
game on the basis of her own 
experience and gives the reader 
basic standards to follow. She 
presents her material in The 
Basic Strokes, The Forehand 
Drive, The Service, The Volley, 
The Smash and Lob, the Trim- 
mings, Position Play, Strategy, 
Timing, Doubles, Equipment, 
Temperament. 


To Be Published March 31. 


For 


THE BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS LIBRARY 
Bait Casting 


by GILMER G. ROBINSON 


Director of Physical Education, 
Kalamazoo College 


Bait casting is a real sport and 
one that is finding its rightful 
place in sports programs. Here 
the author, a pioneer in this 
sport, analyzes and describes the 
fundamentals that make for ex- 
pert casting, describes the equip- 
ment necessary, and advises you 
how to select your rod and reel. 
The chapters are: Fundamentals 
of Casting, Beginner’s Equip- 
ment, Tips, Bait, Fresh Water 
Game Fish, The Sport of Bait 
Casting (Skish) . Just Published! 


our / 


Checkers 


Only the Brave 


—, 


bolf 


by Patty Berc and 
Otis Dypwick 


This unusual book, illustrated 
on every page by a photograph 
of the champion in action, js 
designed to present the funda- 
mentals of winning golf in 
proper sequence. The chapters 
are: Equipment, Grip, Stance and 
Address, Wrist and Hand Ac- 
tion, Wood Play, Iron Play, 
Chipping and Pitching, Sand 
Trap Shots, Putting, Concentra- 
tion, How to Slice, How to Hook, 
Do’s and Don’t’s. 


To Be Published March 31. 


by Murray GoopMAN 

> Introduction by JOHN KIERAN 

ae Illustrated by WiLLARD MULLIN 

Al says that he was not born into baseball 
but that baseball was born in him. This 
story of his life on the diamond is actually 
a humorous history of baseball during the 
last thirty-five years. Through its pages 
walk the great baseball figures of the past 
and present. It is a warm, humorous story, 
and all lovers of baseball will find it solid 
entertainment. A grand book for your 
school or college library! 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 


Just Published! 


by MILLARD HOPPER 
World’s Unrestricted Checker Champion 


The first volume in a new series entitled 
The Barnes Idle Hour Series, this book by 
the world’s champion outlines the princi- 
ples of successful checkers. All the impor- 
tant plays are illustrated with miniature 
reproductions of actual checkerboard play. 
The standard laws of checkers are included. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 


Just Published! 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, /2.sésten, 67 West 44 Street, New York 


by GRANTLAND RICE 


Grantland Rice is known to the great Amer- 
ican public as the dean of sports writers, 
but there are thousands who look to his 
daily column for his verses which interpret 
the joys and sorrows of every-day life. This 
is his first collection in years and it is di- 
vided into four parts: Courage and Inspira- 
tion, Friendship and Sentiment, Scenes and 
Seasons, This and That. An excellent book 
for school prizes, etc. 

Cloth, $1.00; Deluxe Gift Edition, $2.00 


To Be Published March 31. 
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ZA And Other Poems 
Aa 
ore” 


This unusual and attractive book shows how modern educational methods can be applied in the teaching of dance 
rhythms to elementary school children. The author shows how the children can be encouraged to do the creative work 
themselves. The project method is used and each project is planned for a definite period of time. The music, art, social 
studies departments, are all correlated with the physical education department. All the programs described are based upon 
actual experiences of children themselves. ‘THE CONTENTS: Introduction, Historical, Harvest Time in Ancient Egypt, 
George Washington, General Israel Putnam, Seasonal Model Railroad, Winter Sports, Spring Planting, Individual Ex- 
perience, Out West, A Trip to the City, Horse Show, Introduction to Percussion, The “Green Leaf”: School Magazine. 


Illustrated, Music, $1.60 
Games the World Around 


by Saran Hunt, Instructor of Physical Education, Delta State Teachers College, and Ermer Cain, Associate Professor 

of Physical Education and Head of the Department, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 
This splendid book is a collection of authentic play activities from thirty-five countries. It is, in reality, a practical inter- 
pretation of the folklore of these countries and will help the children to understand and appreciate the customs of these 
peoples. There are altogether 400 games especially planned for an integrated program in the elementary school. Each game 
is described under: Age, Players, Place, Supplies, Activity, Appeal. THE CONTENTS: Introduction, Folklore in the Play 
Patterns of Mankind, Understanding Human Relationships, Play Activities and Folk Games in the School, To The Teacher, 
Games of Many Lands, Africa, Alaska, Armenia, Belgium, Borneo, Burma, China, Cuba, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, North American Indian, Norway, Palestine, 


Persia, Philippine Islands, Polynesia, Porto Rico, Russia, Scotland, South and Central America, Spain, Sweden, Syria. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Physical Education for Small Elementary Schools 


by Haroip K. Jack, State Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, Minnesota. 
This concise book presents a plan of graded physical education for the rural or small school. It contains a complete pro- 
gram of physical activities for all eighth grades and furnishes a balance of activities by type and provides for progression 
from group to group. It is the answer to the problem of what the small school can do with limited time and equipment avail- 
able. The weekly programs will enable the teacher to plan her program for the entire school year. THE CONTENTS: The 
Physical Education Period, Techniques of Teaching, Objectives of Elementary School Physical Education, Method of Using 
the Physical Education Outline, Equipment, Development and Use of Facilities, First Division, Grades 1-3, Second Division, 
Grades 4-6, Third Division, Grades 7-8, Bibliography, Index. Charts, $1.60 


Student Teaching in Physical Education 


by GERMAINE GuloT, Professor of Physical Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


This new book will aid the supervising and cooperating teacher in directing the student teacher of physical education. It 
presents techniques, devices, and procedures necessary for the preparation of future teachers. The student and teacher will 
find many organized materials and specific examples outlined and it will serve as a text and reference work. THE CON- 
TENTS: General Prospectus, Guiding Principles, Student Conference, Observation and Participation, Instructional Plan- 
ning, Importance of Evaluation in Supervision, Appendix. $1.00 


All these books will be published late in March. Teachers are invited to send for 
examination copies and to place requisitions for these books now. We look for- 
ward to seeing you at the conventions and know that you will be greatly pleased 
with this practical and varied assortment of new Barnes books. 


A. §. BARNES AND COMPANY, /?.44shers, 67 West 44 Street, New York 


Creative Rhythms 


by RHODA REYNOLDs SuTTON, Instructor of Physical Education and Dance, Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 
Music by EvizanetH Reyno tps, Illustrated by G. VALERIE DELANO, Preface by Mary P. O'DONNELL. 
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Northwest District Association Convention 
Multnomah Hotel 


March 27, 28, 29 


Theme: “Education for Physical Fitness and National Stability.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 


9:00 a.m. Registration. 


12:00 Noon. LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


Joint meeting of the Section Chairmen, Executive Committee, 
and Convention Committee. 

Executive Committee, Oregon Association. 

Officers and Executive Board, Washington Association. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


1:30 Men’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 

“Report on City Administrators’ Recommendations Regarding 
‘Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys,’” Loren W. 
Tuttle, High School, Grants Pass, Oregon. 

“Reports of the State Directors on ‘Athletic Standards for 
Boys,’”’ Ray Sandberg, Everett, Washington. 

“Report on the ‘Portland Interscholastic Athletic Insurance 
Program,’ ” Jerry Lillie, Grant High School, Portland. 

Discussion Leader: Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 

Report on Rocky Mountain Trip and Coaches’ Conference by 
A. T. “Slats” Gill, Basketball Coach, Oregon State College. 


Dance. 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary Aid deVries, University of Washington. 
Dance films, “Recent Trends in the Dance,” presented by 
Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College. 


3:35-5:45 p.m. Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Business Meeting. (A short meeting for the purpose of elect- 
ing the new Northwest N.S.W.A. Chairman.) 

“Standards for Women’s Sports; Men’s vs. Women’s View- 
point on Officiating.” 

Panel Discussion. 

(Leader and panel members to be announced.) 

“The N.S.W.A. and Its Place in the National Preparedness 
Program.” 

A Sport Demonstration—Tennis. 


Portland, Oregon 


Leader: Kurt Brendt, Irvington Park Club, Portland. 
Special Note: Men are invited to attend this meeting, 
6:00 p.m. Dinner meetings will be scheduled on request, 


7:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Music. 
Address of Welcome: A. C. Pelton, President, Northwest Dis. 
trict. 


Welcome: Earl Riley, Mayor of Portland. 


Address: Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28 


9:00-10:30 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Swimming. 

Chairman: Evelyn Hasenmayer, Reed College, Portland. 

Demonstration-lecture on swimming stroke techniques, Mult. 
nomah Athletic Club Pool. 

Leader: Herb Eisenschmidt, St. Helens High School; Amerj- 
can Red Cross Aquatic School Instructor. 

Demonstrators: M.A.A.C. girls’ team, coached by Jack Cody, 

Discussion meeting, Multnomah Athletic Club Lobby. 

“Recreational and Coeducational Swimming.” 

Leader: Natalie Reichart, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

“Aquatic Leadership Courses.” 

Leader: Jack E. Hewitt, Member of the National Committee 
on Aquatic Leadership; Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

“Canoeing and Boating in the Educational Program.” 

Leader: Mike Dawson, Director of A.R.C., Portland, and In- 
structor at A.R.C. Aquatic School. 


Elementary and Junior High School Physical Education 

Chairman: Leslie M. Chase, Ainsworth School, Portland. 

“Basic Physical Training for the Future Citizen,” Captain Eric 
Barr, University of Washington. 

“Games and Relays,” Arnold Faust, Laurelhurst School, Port- 
land. 

“Rhythms,” Lucille Hill, Grant High School, Portland. 

“Corrective Physical Education,” Lucille Murphy, Washing- 
ton High School, Portland. 

“Mimetics and Stunts,’ Mrs. Marjorie Smith, Creston School, 
Portland. 


President A. C. Pelton 


ginia L. 
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ginia L. Shaw, President-Elect 


Greba T. Logan, Vice-Pres. (Health) 


10:35-12:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Address: Superintendent Austin Landreth of Pendleton. 
Address: Captain Eric Barr, Professor of Naval Science and 
Tactics, University of Washington. 
12:00 Noon. Luncheon, Oregon Tuberculosis Association. 
12:00 Noon. Luncheon, Oregon Association. 


1:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Health. 
Chairman: Greba T. Logan, Public Schools, Portland. 
“Examples of Developing High School Health Curricula,” Miss 
Logan. 
“An Example of a Developing Health Education Program for 
High School Girls,” Mrs. Francis R. Bascom, Eugene. 
“Highlights in the West Seattle Health Education Program,” 
Ellen Waters, West High School, Seattle. 

“Health Education Program in Our Junior High School,” 
Ellis L. Johnson, Mason Junior High, Tacoma. 

“An Example of a Developing Health Program for High 
School Boys,” Ray Hendrickson, University High, Eugene. 

Discussion Leader: H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon. 


Recreation. 
Chairman and Leader: R. H. Hager, Public Schools, Tacoma. 
Theme: “Recreation in Action, Hobbies Alive.” 
Demonstration of types of mixer games, cowboy and Indian 
dances, etc. 
Exhibits of crafts of several types, with people demonstrating 
many of them. 


3:35 p.m. College. 

Chairman: L. J. Sparks, Willamette University, Salem. 

Theme: “The Contribution of College Physical Education to 
Physical Fitness and National Stability.” 

Leader: L. J. Sparks. 

A discussion meeting with the representatives from the schools 
presenting some aspects of their programs as they contribute 
to this theme. 

Contributing to the discussion will be: 

Captain Eric Barr, Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
University of Washington; and Dr. Neff, Managing 
Editor of Health Magazine. 


High School Boys. 
Chairman: Vernon Sprague. 


High School Girls. 
Chairman: Helen M. Spring, Salem High School. 
“Posture Pictures and How Used in the Girls’ Physical Educa- 
tion Program.” 
“Playdays—in Both the Small and the Large School.” 
“Corecreation in Regular Classes and After School.” 
Discussion. 


7:30 P.M. BANQUET 


9:00 p.m. Dance. (Informal) 
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Eva M. Seen, Vice-Pres. (P.E.) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Student. 
Chairman: Albert Sandner, Student, University of Oregon. 
Panel Discussion: “The Beginning Teacher and the Changing 
Professional Outlook.” 
Speakers: Dr. N. P. Neilson, Capt. Eric Barr, Earl Vossen, 
Louise Pursley. 


Health. 

Chairman: Greba T. Logan, Public Schools, Portland. 

“Examples of Developing an Elementary School Health Cur- 
riculum,’ Miss Logan. 

“An Example of a Developing Elementary School Health Cur- 
riculum,” Leslie Chase, Ainsworth School, Portland. 

“The Elementary Health Curriculum,” Ned Johns, U. of Ore. 

“A Critical Discussion of Health Service in Elementary 
Schools,” Dr. H. F. Haney, Univ. of Ore. Medical School. 

“An Example of a Developing Health Service Program,” Dr. 
Adolph Weinzirl, City Health Officer, Portland. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Discussion Leader: H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon. 


Recreation. 
Chairman: R. H. Hager, Public Schools, Tacoma. 
Theme: “Recreation in a National Preparedness Program.” 
Leader: Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation, Portland. 
Speakers: 
Everett H. Cravens, Executive Secretary, Army-Navy 
Y.M.C.A. 
Captain Kiah Wampler, Education and Recreation Direc- 
tor, 41st Division, Camp Murray, Washington. 
Norman Kunde, University of Washington. 
N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Reports of Committees, Election of Officers. 
Speaker: Summary, Dr. N. P. Neilson. 


12:00 Noon. Luncheons. 
Washington Association. 
Legislative Council. 

1:30 p.m. Dance Section Meeting. 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary Aid deVries, University of Washington. 
A master dance class with Jose Limon and May O’Donnell 

teaching. 

“Music for the Dance,” Ray Green. 

Selections from the Oregon College Dance Symposium, under 
the direction of Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Pirkko Paasikivi, University of Oregon; and Elizabeth 
Nichols, Reed College. 

An exhibition of dance pictures, dance books, and dance music 
sources will be arranged by Elizabeth Nichols. 


Girls’ High School Section. 
Student Section. 


8:00 p.m. Dance Recital. (Benson High School.) 
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Ruth Wilson, Sec.-Treas. 
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The N P Avenue Bridge in Fargo 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 P.M. Visiting Schools, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
1:30 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 
2:30 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 
5:30 p.m. Research Section Dinner. 


Chairman: Dr. C. H. McCloy. 

Secretary: Dr. Norma Young. 

Discussion and dinner. All interested in research in any of its 
phases are invited. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
(Town Hall) 
Presiding: P. E. Mickelson, Director of Physical Education, 


Fargo Public Schools. 

Greetings: 
Honorable Fred Olsen, Mayor of Fargo. 
H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, Fargo. 
Miss Murl Fodness, President, North Dakota Physical 

Education Association. 

“Art of Living,’ Helen Manley, President, Central District 

Physical Education Association. 
9:30 p.m. Reception and dancing. (Town Hall.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


7:30-9:00 a.m. State President’s Breakfast Meeting. 


Chairman: Dorothy Zimmerman, President of Nebraska State 
Physical Education Association. 


9:00-10:30 a.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Public Schools—City Directors—Teacher Training—Research. 
Acting Chairman: Aileen Carpenter, Teachers ae of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
“A Program of Measurement and Its Utilization.” 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor, University of 
Iowa—introduction to the topic. 

Dr. A. J. Wendler, University of Iowa; and Mr. L. N. 
Wilkie, Supervisor of Physical Education, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin—program as in use at the elementary school 
level. 

Helen Jamieson, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri—program as in use at high school and college 
levels. 

Mr. J. K. Kennedy and Mr. G. V. Bourette, Kansas City, 
Missouri—sports appreciation tests. 

Discussion. 
Election of officers in respective sections. 


Downtown in the Central Convention City 


Central District 


Association Convention 
April 2-5 


Gardner Hotel _— Fargo, N.D. 


Camping—Recreation. 


Acting Chairman: Lenore Alway?* University of Nebraska, 

Discussion: “Camping and Recreation Facilities in the Central 
District.” 

Leader: Earnest W. Johnson, Superintendent of Playgrounds, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dance. 
Chairman: Ella May Small, University of Iowa. 
“Coeducational Dance Activities.” 

“What Should be Done”—the present needs regarding ¢9- 
educational dance activities in public schools; Florence 
Owens, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Pub. 
lic Schools, Duluth, Minnesota. 

“What is Being Done’”—the values in coeducational dance 
activities and problems arising in the conduct of these 
activities; Madeline Bechel, Jefferson Junior High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

“What Can We Do’”—the responsibilities of teacher-train- 
ing departments in preparing men to help with the 
rhythm program; Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 

“Why Don't We Do It?”—James Morrison, State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Mary Ethel Ball, University of Colorado. 


10:30 A.m.-12:30 p.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: J. H. Morrison, President-Elect; State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 

“Current Events in Our Field,’ Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive 
Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


10:50 Am. Group Organizations. 


Group One: “Administration and Public Relations.” 

Chairman: Edna McCullough, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R., and 
Harold Jack, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Minnesota. 

Group Two: “Teacher Training.” 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth Tkeme, Kansas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, and Merle Henre, Public 

Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Group Three: “Program Building.” 

Chairman: Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Dr. Carl Voltmer, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


12:30 p.m. Reunion Luncheons. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Jane Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Demonstration: 
Teaching demonstration of volleyball and its fundamentals; 
Minnie B. Connolly, Fargo Junior High School. 
Corecreation activities—badminton and table tennis and 
skills involved in each—Ardith McDonald, Fargo High 
School. 
Movies of volleyball and badminton. 
Election of officers. 
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Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: John Johnson, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Discussion Meeting: Ralph Tapp, Public Schools, Minneapolis. 
“Trends in the Field of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation from a National Point of View,” Dr. N. P. 
Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
“Trends in the Program for Women and Girls,” Mabel Lee, 
University of Nebraska. 
“Trends in Research,” Hugo Fischer, Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis. 
“Trends in Health Education,” Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


4:00 p.M. Dance Demonstration. 
Chairman: Ella May Small, University of Iowa. 
Demonstration of modern dance for young children, high school 
and college people, under direction of Mrs. Gertrude Lip- 
pencott, Minneapolis Modern Dance Center. 


7:00 P.M. BANQUET 

Presiding: Helen Manley, President, Central District Physical 
Education Association, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri. 

Toastmaster: B. C. Tighe, Principal, Fargo Senior High 
School. 

Greetings: Gregg McBride. 

Address: Dr. Frank Eversull, President, North Dakota State 
College, Fargo. 


9:30 p.m. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 


7:30-9:00 aM. Breakfast Meetings. 
Teacher Training—Recreation. 
Acting Chairman: Kathleen Beckner, Public Schools, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
Discussion: “Recreation Training for Teachers.” 
Leader: Percy O. Clapp, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


City Directors. “Public Relations.” 
Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
9:00-10:15 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Therapeutics — Health — Research — Recreation — Camping. 
Acting Chairman: Dr. Glen Galligan, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
Panel Discussion: “National Preparedness.” 


Leader: Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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Members of Panel: Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota; Lenore Alway, University of Nebraska; F. G. Stith, 
Coordinator of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
State of Missouri; Aileen Carpenter, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Teachers College; Kathleen Beckner, Public Schools, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

Summarizer: Verna B. Johnson, Fargo Public Schools. 


Dance — Public Schools — Teacher Training — Women’s Athletics 
— Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Acting Chairman: Elsa Annis, State Teachers College, Bemidji, 

Minnesota. 

General Topic: “Adapting the Physical Education Program 
to Contemporary Life.” 

“The Place of Physical Education in the Whole School Pro- 
gram,’ Harold K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“Contributions of Women’s Athletics to a Modern Pro- 
gram,” Charlotte Graichen, State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota. 

“Men’s Athletics as a Part of the Curriculum,” Edwin R. 
Elbel, University of Kansas. 

“Recent Developments in the Public School Program,” 
Fred Winter, Supervisor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


At right: 


Helen Manley 
President 


Below, left to right: 


J. H. Morrison 
President-Elect 


Jane Harris 
Vice-President 


Merle Henre 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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“Contributions of the Modern Dance,’ Gertrude Baker, 
University of Minnesota. 


10:30-12:00 a.m. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Willard N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

Address: Gregg McBride. 

Discussion: Questions unanswered in the Thursday general 
session and the sectional meetings will be asked from the 
floor or platform and can be answered from the floor or 
platform. 

Platform Guests: Theresa Anderson, Dr. Clifford Lee Brown- 
nell, Merle Henre, Harold Jack, Mabel Lee, Dr. N. P. 
Neilson, Dr. Carl Voltmer. 


12:30 p.m. States Luncheon. 


Presiding: Jane Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Convention Report: P. E. Mickelson, Convention Manager; 
Fargo Public Schools. 

Reports from State Presidents. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Health — Therapeutics. 


Acting Chairman: Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas (it 
Missouri. 

“The Place of the Exceptional Child in a Modern School pjo. 
gram,” A. Mary Ross, Supervisor of School Nurses, Kansas 
City Schools, Missouri. 

Open Forum. 


Public Schools. 


Chairman: Henry Shenk, Junior-Senior High School, Junction 
City, Kansas. 
Panel Discussion: “Physical and Health Education for Na- 
tional Defense.” 
Panel: 
“Instructional vs. Recreational Physical Education Pro- 
grams in the Preparation for National Defense,” Merle 
Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Central District + 
« Association News 


President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO . By Percy O. Clapp 


Margaret Poly, Women’s Department, Colorado University, 
is to take a leave of absence during 1941-42 for continued study 
in physiotherapy. 

Fred Huling, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Pueblo, has done a splendid job in compiling a very 
interesting review and report on the development of the Recrea- 
tional Program of Pueblo from 1933 to the present. 

The spring meeting of the Colorado Eastern District Health 
and Physical Education Association will be in Denver, March 22. 
Mrs. Arlene Peele is arranging the program. 

Clara Small, Director of the Women's Physical Education De- 
partment, announces that the University of Colorado will offer 
graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
physical education beginning with the summer of 1941-42. Dr. 
Charles Cowell, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Ohio 
State University, will be a member of the summer school faculty. 


The 1941 Convention of the Kansas Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Topeka on March 28 and 29, 
under the general direction of the President, Edna McCullough, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Emporia State Teach- 
ers College. There will be specially conducted tours for visita- 
tion of schools during Friday afternoon and the first general ses- 
sion will be held the same evening. Dr. Clifford Brownell of 
Columbia University and Dr. E. D. Greenwood of the Menninger 
Clinic of Topeka will be the principal general session speakers. 
The third general session will feature an illustrated address on 
Youth Hostels. 


MINNESOTA By Carl L. Nordly 


Memberships in the State Association have increased from 101 
on November 9, 1940, to 214 on February 4, 1941. 

The sectional convention of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women was held at Hamline University, February 13-15. Among 
the speakers were Dr. William O’Brien of the University of 
Minnesota and Justin Cline, Great Lakes Executive of the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels. 

Dr. N. P. Neilson will speak at the April meeting of the Minne- 
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apolis Division. Members of the State Legislative Council ang 
other interested individuals and groups have been invited to the 
meeting. 

Numerous division and section meetings have been called to 
discuss H.R. 1074. The membership has been very active in ep- 
listing support for the bill. : 


MISSOURI By Otto P. Rost 

On the evening of January 30, physical education, recreation, 
and camping workers of the greater St. Louis district met at 
Christ Church Cathedral Gymnasium to discuss Bill H.R. 1074, 
now being discussed in Congress. 

Helen Manley spoke of the actions taken by a committee rep- 
resenting the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; F. G. Stith, State Coordinator of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, spoke on the state plans for 
the administration of the funds if and when voted by Congress; 
and Alfred O. Anderson gave a description of the Bill and the 
changes made in the new Dill. 

Mrs. Olive Besco-Layer conducted a special clinic in archery 
at the University of Missouri last fall for all students enrolled 
in the college archery classes. She expects to return in the spring 
to give further instructions. 


NEBRASKA By Dorothy Zimmerman 


The Nebraska Physical Education Association met in Lincoln 
recently and elected the following officers for the next two years: 
President, Dorothy Zimmerman, Benson High, Omaha; First Vice- 
President, Cy Yordy, Lincoln High, Lincoln; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edwina McChonchi, Public Schools, Hastings; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Woolfolk, Everett Junior High, Lincoln. 

Dr. J. M. Miller has been appointed to head up the Depart- 
ment of Sports and Games under the State Health Department. 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus of George Williams College, Chicago, 
spoke in Lincoln on February 13 on “Too Much Health” and “A 
Working Theory of Mental Health.” 

Dr. Glenn Cunningham of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
was guest speaker at the meeting of the Omaha Physical Educa- 
tion Association on February 6 at Technical High School. Dr. 
Cunningham also met with the eighth-grade boys of the city and 
told them of some of his experiences. 


NORTH: DAKOTA By Rose Gaffaney 


Leonard Marti has resigned his position as supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation in Bismarck to accept a posi- 
tion with the N.Y.A. George Schamberg will replace Mr. Marti. 

Jamestown College is to have a new recreation and_ student 
union building next fall. 

Recently all children in the Fargo schools took part in a fancy 
skating contest sponsored by the Fargo Winter Club. This is an 
annual event to encourage interest in fancy skating. 

George Newgard, physical education instructor and coach in 
the Hillsboro High School, has taken leave of absence for a year 
to do army work in Louisiana. 
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“What Better Contribution Can We Make to National 
Defense Through Our Public School Health Programs?” 
Mildred Recknagle, Jamestown, North Dakota. 

“Should Physical Education in Public High Schools Be Re- 
placed by Military Training in a Time of Crisis?” V. C. 
Dunder, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Jane Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 
“Corecreational Activities, Values, Types, and Organization,” 
Dorothy Safford, State Teachers College, Mayville, North 
Dakota. 
“Practical Suggestions for Organization and Teaching Tech- 
niques in Volleyball,” Beatrice Wartchow, State Teachers 


College, Fargo. 


Teacher Training. 

Chairman: Elsie Annis, State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota. 

“The Selection of Physical Education Students.” 

“Students Teaching—How We Do It.” 
Minor Students. 
Elementary Classroom Teacher. 

“Training Teachers in Service.” 

Discussion. 


Research. 

Chairman: Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

“A Study of Recreational Resourcefulness of Freshman Women 
Students,” Thelma Short, Iowa State Teachers College. 
“The Status of Night Football in High Schools and Colleges 

in United States,” Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota. 

“Studies in the Inter-relationships of Posture, Seeing Capacity, 
Body Build, and Strength,” Theresa Anderson, North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Lactic Acid Removal After Severe Exercise,” Jesselene 
Thomas, Genevieve Braun, Dr. Ancel Keys, University of 
Minnesota. 

“Origin of Certain Folk Dances and Singing Games,’ Mary 
Carroll Hillis, Drake University. 

“A Comparative Study of Four Methods of Predicting Weight 
of College Women,” Elizabeth Willis, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg. 

“The Relationship of Certain Personality Traits to Some 
Physical Traits in Freshman College Women,” Lois Wat- 
son, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Summarizer: Percy O. Clapp, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


4:00 p.m. Recreation Program. 
Chairman: Kathleen Beckner, Public Schools, Greeley, Colo. 
Recreation for all delegates—a functional program—all are 
urged to attend. 
Theme: “The Lincoln Highway.” 


4:00 p.m. Second Council Meeting. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


(Central High School) 
Presiding: Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa. 
“Physical Education and National Defense,” Dr. Clifford Lee 
Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Amphion Male Chorus. 
Dancing. 


8:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 


9:00-11:00 am. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Hugo Fischer, Supervisor of Recreation, Minneap- 
olis. 

“Health Education Frontiers,” Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


9:45 A.M. Demonstration. 


Under direction of Flora Frick. Elementary school physical 
education activities taught by classroom teachers. 


11:00 a.m. New Executive Committee Meeting. 
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Welcome to 


argo 


and to the 


Hotel 


Your Headquarters 


Seven Air-Conditioned Food 
and Beverage Rooms 


e THE STREAM DINER 


NORTHWEST ROOM 


® PLAINS ROOM 


@ COLONIAL DINING ROOM 


TOWN HALL 
© PRAIRIE BAR 
LOUNGE PETITE 


We hope you will like Fargo... We 

believe our merchants offer as much 

choice in shopping as the average 
town of 150,000 
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Play on the beach at Atlantic City. Near here the 1941 delegates will pull together for health, physical education, and recreation. 


morrow” has been most fittingly 
chosen as the theme for the 1941 
convention of our National Association, 


to be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, « 


April 30-May 3. Many of the general 
sessions and section meetings will be de- 
voted to discussions of the various con- 
tributions that may be made by the 
school program of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation to the cause of 
national preparedness and national wel- 
fare. At the opening general session on 
Wednesday evening, April 30, Pius L. 
Schwert, Congressman from New York 
and sponsor of the bill H.R. 1074 re- 
cently introduced in Congress, will de- 
liver the keynote address. Various as- 
pects of the preparedness program will 
be discussed in detail in the section 
meetings on Administrative Measure- 
ments, Camping, College Men’s Physical 
Education, Dental Health, School Nutri- 
tion, Women’s Athletics, and possibly in 
some others. . 
To provide variety and color in the 
program, many other topics will be pre- 
sented in various meetings. The Division 
of Physical Education plans talks on 
“International Sports in Europe” by 
John Sich, on “Physical Education and 
the New Savagery” by Eugene Nixon, 
and on “Education and Activity” by J. 
B. Nash. Alice Keliher will discuss 
“Study of Community Life through 
Films,” and will show some documen- 


tary motion pictures at the 
Health Education Division 
meeting. The Recreation Di- 
vision will carry on a sympos- 
ium on the what, how, where, 
and why of recreation. Topics 


A youthful admirer ‘waits for Don 
Budge’s autograph on a tennis ball. 


to suit every taste and interest will be 
discussed at the various section meet- 
ings. Members will be able to make 
their choices among the following, and 
many others equally fascinating: “Gela- 
tin Feeding and Athletics,’ “Basic 
Points of View on Dance in Education,” 
“Public Relations,” “Relations Between 
Medicine, Nursing, Physical Therapy, 
and Physical Education,” “Problems of 
Adolescence,” ‘Motion Pictures in 
Sports,” “School Nursing Problems,” 
and “Basketball.” 

For those who would rather watch 
than listen, there will be a rich variety 
of motion pictures and demonstrations. 
Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, Don 
Budge, and John Nogrady will play a 
series of exhibition games, to be fol- 
lowed by a tennis clinic conducted by 
Eleanor Tennant. Lloyd Shaw and his 
cowboy dancers will show their program 
of American country dances. The Wom- 
en’s Athletic Section is planning special 
demonstrations of archery, hockey, and 
lacrosse. In addition, there will be ample 
opportunity to visit the Atlantic City 
Schools and to study their fine health 
and physical education program. Motion 
pictures on women’s sports, on safety, 
and on athlete’s foot will also be shown. 

Preconvention meetings of unusual in- 
terest will be held during the first part 
of the week by the National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women, the Society of State 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1941 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Preparedness — Today and Jomorrew 
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Directors of Physical and Health Education, 
the Dance Section, and the Safety Educa- 
tion Section. The Dance Section will also 
hold a joint meeting with the Eastern Music 
Educators’ Conference. 

Three special joint section discussion 
meetings are being planned to discuss prob- 
lems shared by all members of the Associa- 
tion in the three fields of: Administration 
and Public Relations, Professional Educa- 
tion, and Program Building. These discus- 
sions will take the place of general session 
meetings, and should prove helpful to all 
who attend. 

Many of us remember with pleasure con- 
versations held at the Chicago convention 
last spring with Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
founder of the Association. Dr. Anderson 
is coming to the convention again this year, 
and this time he brings with him the other 
surviving member of the first convention— 
his brother, Henry S. Anderson, who wrote 
the invitations to that first meeting, and who 
was for many years associated with the physical educa- 
tion program at Yale University. 

Social events will not be neglected in the convention 
program. A reception and dance will follow the opening 
general session, and the annual banquet and dance will 
be held on Thursday evening. Reunion luncheons will be 
held by a number of schools and colleges on Friday noon. 
Other groups wishing to schedule luncheons should write 
to Mabel Bockelman, Public Schools, Atlantic City, 
Chairman of the Social Committee. Many informal and 
impromptu group lunch and supper meetings will also be 
held. The program for Friday evening is being planned 
by the Atlantic City Schools, and is to be followed by a 
social program organized by the Association’s exhibitors. 

An important item on the convention schedule will be 
time to visit exhibits. The firms which exhibit year after 
year contribute generously to the success of the annual 
convention, not only by paying for their booths but by 
bringing to the attention of convention delegates all the 


Left, Mary Hardwick; center, Eleanor 
“Teach” Tennant; and right, Alice 
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The Dance Club, Atlantic City High School, portrays “Force.” 


newest and best materials, publications, equipment, cos- 
tumes, supplies, and teaching aids. A leisurely visit to 
their booths will provide rich dividends in helpful in- 
formation and advice on all phases of health and physical 
education. The educational exhibits also will prove of in- 
terest. Safety, dance, counselor employment, and health 
education materials are among the exhibits scheduled. 

In case all the attractions listed above have not been 
quite enough to make you buy your railroad ticket im- 
mediately, let us remind you that the convention city this 
year is Atlantic City—-with its beaches and boardwalk, 
and every facility for a restful vacation. We are assured 
also that the supply of salt-water taffy is practically un- 
limited. The Ambassador and Chelsea Hotels are pre- 
pared to supply reasonable accommodations and ample 
space for all meetings. So mark the dates in red on your 
calendar, and plan to meet old friends and make new 
acquaintances while keeping up your professional growth 
at Atlantic City, April 30—May 3, 1941. 


Marble, will be at the convention for 
exhibition games and a tennis clinic. 
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On the Association news page in the February issue of the 
JOURNAL a statement was made relating to the organization of 
Negro workers in our field. The wording of this statement was 
unfortunate as it implied that a new organization was to be 
formed. President Jones has appointed Dr. E. B. Henderson of 
Washington, D. C. to be a field agent and Dr. Henderson has 
been working closely with the Washington office in encouraging a 
larger number of Negro teachers to join the National Association. 


Health Education—A Guide for Teachers in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools and Institutions for 
Teacher Education has been prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of advisory committees. It will 
be available for distribution March 1, 1941. This book in 
its earlier editions and revisions has been a “best seller” in 
its field and has served many thousands of teachers as a 
guide in their health education work. It is especially recom- 
mended as a text in teacher training institutions and for 
summer courses for teachers. The book will be cloth bound, 
it has 368 pages, and will sell at $1.50 per copy. Send 
orders to the National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


President Jones announces the following committee appoint- 
ments: Committee to work with the American Library Associa- 
tion on a proposed Sports Encyclopedia: Dudley DeGroot, Chair- 
man; Eline von Borries, S. C. Staley. 

Committee to work on Definitions for Proposed Dictionary 
of Education: W. F. Meredith, Chairman; Dorothy LaSalle, Helen 
N. Smith, J. F. Williams, Jackson Sharman, Louise Strachan, 


F. R. Eastwood. 


Committee on Delta Psi Kappa Award: Ruth Glassow, Chair- 
man; Pauline Hodgson, Eleanor Metheny, Dorothy Nyswander, 


Leonard Larson. 


* * * 


Since the report in the February JourNat, the following peo- 
ple have made contributions to the Association’s special legisla- 


tive fund: 


Elizabeth Zehner, Frankfort, Ind. 

Mildred Metcalf, Tulsa 

Ruth M. Johnson, Denver 

Betty Baumhardt, Chicago 

Jane Fox, Bloomington, Ind. 

Louise Cobb, Berkeley, Cal. 

W. K. Streit. Cincinnati 

Lucy Wolf, Chicago 

Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange, 


Clifford E. Horton, Normal, II. 

Wilbur E. Bohm, Pullman, Wash. 

Lois Decker, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Margaret M. Larson, Flossmoor, 
Ill. 


Anita Evans, Corsicana, Tex. 
Stanley Wilson, Payson, Utah 
Leo Kagan, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Benge, Lexington, Ky. 
Elizabeth Prange, Sparta, Wis. 
J. M. Oates, Bryant, Okla. 
L. Janette Wirt, Moscow, Idaho 
Maurice O’Leary, Rochester, N.H. 
Helen Clark, New Haven, Conn. 
Julia Grout, Durham, N. C. 
Marion Crawley, Philadelphia 
Virginia Rugh, Oak Park, III. 
Mary Jean Westcott, Holdrege, 
Nebr. 
Dan‘el Lutkus, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Glenn W. Howard, Columbus, 
Ohio 
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Beulah Drom, Janesville, Wis. 

J. G. Scherlacher, Pittsburgh 

Jean Levis, New York 

Marion E. Scott, Chicago 

L. B. Sharp, New York 

Fred I. Dickerson, Mars Hill, 
N 


Florence Ambrose Smith, New 
Orleans 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Beatrice Warchow, Fargo, N. D. 
Grover A. Gates, Fresno, Cal. 
Minerva J. Wootton, Pittsburg, 
Kan. 
Also the following members of the 
Minnesota Physical Education As- 
sociation: Harold Jack, Carl 
Nordly, Paul Schmidt, Elmer 
Johnson, Joy Eheman, Dan Star- 
jash, Radine Johnson, Richard 
Potvin, George Durenberger, Ve- 
de Himal, H. McCree, Kathryn 
Carey, Hazel Neilson, Geraldine 
Crabbs, Eugenia Ziemer, May 
Kissock, George P. Williams, Wil- 
lis Kunze, Clarence Osell, Mabel 
Shirley, David Gustafson, Roy A. 
Foster, Svea Edstrom, Perry 
Landgren, John Canover, Mil- 
dred McComb, Elizabeth Gray- 
beal, J. Anna Norris, Leanore 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Morgan, Margaret Skrien, Mar- Katherine Rolland, Haze} Tw 

vin C. Bacon, Dan Ruoff, John ley, Gladys Swanson, Cheam 
Selmini, Rudolph Perlt, Gertrude Nelson, Manfred Schrupp Eline 
Baker, Wesley Cushman, Victor beth Buckley, Marion Hurl 
Dunder, Glenn Barnum, Ralph Mercedes Gugisherg, Katheriy 
Tapp, Lewis Hess, Hugo Fischer, Irvine, and the Duluth Section." 
Harold Kraft, Florence Owens, : 


This brings the total number of contributors to the fung to 
438 and the total amount collected to $1,106.39. 


* 


The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Sajy 
Lucas Jean, announces the recent development of a subcommittee 
with Josephine L. Rathbone as chairman. The purpose of this 
committee is to stimulate interest in and arrange for professional 
service in foreign countries of teachers or professors in this coyp. 
try during their sabbatical leaves. It is believed that the plan 
will furnish much needed aid and at the same time add a link 
toward strengthening friendly relationships with the countries 
involved; and that the individual offering the service can expect 
the refreshment which comes from living and learning amid new 
scenes and surroundings. 

Letters to educational institutions requesting their cooperation 
in this project have been sent out by the committee, which, jn 
addition to Doctor Rathbone, is composed of: William R. La- 
Porte, University of Southern California; A. Wrey Warner, 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio; and Marjorie Bouvé, 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education. Information tr. 
garding those who may be interested to utilize their sabbatical 
leaves in a foreign country, or inquiries regarding the plan may 
be addressed to Doctor Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


* * * 


Arnold Fink, Public Schools, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Administrative Directors Sec- 
tion, succeeding Franklin Armstrong who was forced to resign 


because of ill health. 


Among the recent visitors to the Association office were Mrs. 
Helen Davis Dresser of Washington, Miss Gott of Cleveland, Ima 
James of Norman, Oklahoma, L. Joseph Cahn of New York, Mr. 
Bunker of the Christian Science Church, and President Jones. 


* * * 


Association membership has climbed up from its midsummer 
slump to a total on January 1, of 9,173—approximately 700 above 
the total for January 1, 1940. Although this total is somewhat be- 
low the figure of June, 1940, twelve states have increased their 
membership during this six-month period—Arizona, Florida, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. Idaho and Wyoming are 
working hard to meet the requirement of twenty-five active, pro- 
fessional or life members for representation on the Legislative 
Council, and it seems very likely that they will have this number 
by April. 


A Report On Meetings Held in Washington 


The National Committee on Education and Defense met at 
the Mayflower Hotel on February 8. The Co-Chairmen, Dr. 
Zook of the American Council on Education and Dr. Givens 
of the National Education Association, reported that fifty-five 
organizations had accepted membership by August 8, 1940, when 
the first meeting was held, and that five more organizations were 
now members. Sixteen individuals are serving as an Executive 
Committee. Formation of this national committee makes it pos- 
sible for educational organizations to cooperate with each other 
and with governmental agencies in defense matters. 
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The Executive Committee is doing much of its work through 
subcommittees on: (a) Training Materials for Defense, (b) Pre- 
Induction Education, (c) Industrial Training, (d) College Women 
and Defense, and (e) Military Affairs. These committees reported 
at the conference on February 8. Specific pamphlets are needed 
for school board members and for elementary teachers; a report 
from England indicates that the high schools there prefer to de- 
velop physical education programs rather than military training; 
handbooks are needed on civilian clearance problems (adjustment 
of insurance premiums, etc.), on soldier hygiene, and on recrea- 
tion and related interests. Vocational training problems, the need 
for trained nurses, the work of local draft boards, and draft de- 
ferment for college students and teachers were discussed. 

The War Department has appointed an Advisory Committee of 
seven members with Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra representing educa- 
tion and Mr. Sherwood representing recreation. Recreation has 
taken on added importance. Health, moral, and recreation prob- 
lems become difficult problems when an army camp is larger 
than the adjacent community. We are faced with problems of 
recreation for defense workers, for soldiers and sailors, and for 
the general public to maintain public morale. Maintaining morale 
in local communities is the answer to real defense. The general at- 
titude is that we should not set up new agencies to deal with 
these problems but should use agencies already organized. Mr. 
Alexander made the statement that there are not enough recrea- 
tion leaders in the country and those we now have are not of 
the right sort. This, of course, is a challenge to our profession and 
especially to the teacher-training institutions. 

Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, invited representatives of national private agencies in 
recreation work to meet at his office on February 10. The purpose 
of this meeting was to discuss the responsibility of the Federal 
Security Agency in the field of recreation and the contribution 
which private agencies can make. About thirty people were pres- 
ent at the conference. Mr. McNutt announced the appointment 
of Mr. Charles P. Taft, brother of Senator Taft, as his adminis- 
trative assistant. 

It appears that the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment are to be responsible for recreation within military and 
naval reservations; the Federal Security Agency, the War and 
Navy Departments, and the communities are to be responsible 
cooperatively for recreation in communities adjacent to military 
and naval reservations. The federal government will construct 
recreational facilities that are badly needed and for which funds 
are not available from other sources. 

Mr. Hoving reported that the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Salvation Army, and 
the Jewish Welfare Board had formed a “United Service Organiza- 
tion, Inc.” thus permitting them to work cooperatively in render- 
ing recreational and welfare services. They will welcome coopera- 
tion, will work with public agencies, and are ready to put on a 
crive for funds so they can render needed services. At this point, 
Mr. McNutt made it clear that our efforts must be broader than 
the work of the private agencies alone and that we need to go 
forward on the widest possible front. We need total participation 
and cooperative planning in local areas. State and local Defense 
Councils are being organized all over the country and _ these 
Councils in many cases will soon have a legal status. 

We have the immediate problem of establishing public responsi- 
bility in the field of recreation. It was pointed out that the num- 
ber of competent recreation leaders now available is extremely 
limited. General Marshall and the Secretary of War are greatly 
disturbed about the recreational problems in the large camps 
which are located adjacent to small communities. The key to the 
whole situation seems to point to the necessity for competent 
leaders, for the use of recreational facilities owned by all agencies 
including the schools, for organization of machinery so that all 
agencies in the community can cooperate, for the granting of 
federal money to provide facilities and leadership where they can- 
not be provided for otherwise, and for these grants of federal 
money to be made variable for the different communities ac- 

cording to needs. 


N. P. NEILSON 
Executive Secretary 
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Specify Smartly-Styled Broderick 
Physical Education Suits for 
next Fall... NOW! 


“Snap” Into It. New 
“Gripper” snap fasten- 
ers make it easy and 
quick to get in and out 
of this smart Broderick 
suit. No buttons to come 
off. Shirt has handy 
pocket and fitted waist. 
Smartly tailored open 
leg shorts are practical, 
comfortable. 
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GLENDALE, CALIF. 
1727 S. Brand Blvd. 


Dept.1A PARSONS, KANSAS 


2400 Broadway 
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Received from T. K. Cureton, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Aquatic Leadership, the report of the National Com- 
mittee on Aquatic Leadership. Cureton reports rapid progress and 
growing interest throughout the country, especially in the west 
and northwest and in the southland. 

The Sixth Annual Health Education Conference will be 
held at Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange, N. J., on Saturday, March 8. 

Received from Carl Nordly the interesting bulletin in regard 
to the new curriculum for training of recreation leaders conducted 
by the University of Minnesota. This curriculum demonstrates the 
great wide variety of subjects in the different university depart- 
ments necessary to train adequately a recreation leader. 

& 

It is a great pleasure to see the interesting state news- 
letters. They are getting better and larger. All the states are 
to be congratulated on their news bulletins and newsletters. 
Have received interesting state bulletins this week and special 
mention must go to the Associations of Texas, Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, West Virginia. 

Have heard from J. N. Richards, Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education at Newark, N.J., that over a period of six 
years the administrator advisors, assisted by teacher committees, 
have completed six courses of study for grades six to nine inclu- 
sive and have also compiled some excellent supplementary mate- 
rials as a research medium. The courses of study cover heavy 
apparatus, integrated mass programs, skill achievement and clas- 
sification index, dance, posture improvement, and gymnastics. 
The research materials cover appraisals and analyses of the pro- 
grams. 

* 

J. E. Caswell, Head of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education, State Teachers College at Hyannis, 
Mass., reports that Sarah T. Biggane is now a member of the 
Department. This college is the only teachers college in the 
Commonwealth offering a major in health and physical edu- 
cation. Dr. Caswell reports being busy with lectures and radio 
talks in regard to health and physical education. 

The 1940-41 booklet, Physical Education and Athletics for 
Men, University of Minnesota, is one of the best—good printing, 
good photography, and good arrangement of material. 

& 

The Iowa Physical Education Association, along with 
many state associations, is promoting an active program for 
national defense. 

Ben Miller, Secretary-Treasurer, Midwest District, reports the 
following: 

“The Midwest States for 1940 showed an increase of 714 in 
life, professional, and active members over 1939 with the total 
now amounting to 2,380. 

“The Midwest ranks second to the Eastern District in the total 
number of life, professional, and active members and also ranked 
second in the districts in the relative number of National Council 
members.” 

Jessie R. Gatrison, State Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, Alabama, has received a request that the 
paper which she delivered at the meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations in Rio de Janeiro, South 
America, in August, 1939, be reprinted in the “Indian Junior,” 
a magazine published by the Indian Red Cross Society of 
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New Delhi, India. This request came from Dr, K.CKE 
Raja, Office of Public Health Commissioner with the Govern. 
ment of India, New Delhi, India, and was directed to the 
Health Section Secretariat of the World Federation of pay, 
cation Associations. The paper, entitled “The Teacher's Role 
in Promoting and Organizing a Program of School Health 
in Rural Sections,” cites many instances of health improve. 
ment in rural sections of Alabama. 

The following interesting items have been received from M. E 
Potter, Department of Physical Education, University of Ken. 
tucky: 

Professor C. W. Hackensmith of the University of Kentuchy 
has returned to his position as Supervisor of Intramural Sports 
after a sabbatical leave of one year which was spent at Qhip 
State University working toward the doctorate. 

Our professional training program has been completely reor. 
ganized after two years of study so that we now offer three Dos- 
sibilities for physical education teachers: (a) a 48-semester-hoy 
major in physical and health education for those who wish to 
qualify as subject matter area specialists; (b) a 24-semester-hoyr 
major in physical and health education for those who will teach 
physical education and other academic subjects on the secondary 
school level; and (c) an 18-semester-hour minor in physical and 
health education on the secondary level. 

The October issue of the Texas news bulletin was devoted 
to health. Each month one of these news bulletins is devoted 
to a special topic. Editor Eva M. Hart, Houston, is to be 
congratulated on these splendid monthly publications, 

* 


Received the following interesting material: From Guy Nesom, 
Director of Health and Physical Education, a copy of the Intra- 
mural Sports Program for the Louisiana State Normal College at 
Natchitoches, La. State Director George Ayars of Delaware has 
gotten out very interesting material on bicycle safety—he has 
published recently a splendid booklet with photographs and ex- 
cellent material. Received from Dr. Eastwood, Purdue Univer- 
sity, the printed pamphlet reporting the interesting study on in- 
dustrial recreation made by Leonard J. Diehl and Floyd R. East- 
wood. Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, New Rochelle, N.Y., sends the following interesting item: 
“For the two new high schools the Board of Education recently 
appropriated over $2,000 which has been spent for football uni- 
forms and miscellaneous equipment. Fifty uniforms have been 
purchased for each of these schools. We now have over two hun- 
dred boys playing the game of football in New Rochelle High 
Schools.” 

* * * 


As usual, the Massachusetts State College, in cooperation 
with the Western Massachusetts Winter Sports Council, is 
publishing some very interesting winter sports material 
through its bulletin service. Just received the handbook on 
the “Organization and Technique of Officiating” by Ed New- 
ell, member of the National Downhill and Slalom Committee, 
National Ski Association. 

Charles E. Miller, Gymnastic Coach, University of Nebraska, 
is commenting on the revival of gymnastics at the different uni- 
versities, writes: “In March last year the first Nebraska State 
High School gymnastics and tumbling championships were held 
at the University of Nebraska. It was approved by the Nebraska 
High School Activities Association and sponsored by the Univer- 
sity. The meet was a fine success and a write-up appeared in 
Scholastic Coach for June, 1940.” 
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on request 
Folder mailed 


Style 303 ‘Tunic Zippei 
front, open sleeves, 


circular gored skirt, tie mam, 
belt, separate under- 
bloomer. 


This is one of several styles of 
tunic suits shown in our folder. 


Our complete line of Clothing 
for the Gymnasium and for the 
Modern Dance shown at conven- 
tions. 


We operate a Union factory. 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Est. 1912 
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THINK 


Then INVESTIGATE 


Do Your Floors 
Need Refinishing 
Again? 


Think Twice— when 
were they last refin- 
ished? Are you thor- 
oughly satisfied that the 
floor finishing and main- 
tenance materials and 
methods used have lived 
up to your expectations? {J 


THE 1941 FLOOR TREATMENT FOR NEW OR 
OLD WOOD FLOORS 


Various treatments for wood floors have been tried over 
a period of years, but with the introduction of Perma-Seal, 
a completely successful means of preserving them was 
found. Wood remains alive indefinitely when properly 
treated. Perma-Seal penetrates deeply into the pores and 
seals the life into the wood .. . binds it together into a 
hard, moisture-impervious, wear-resisting formation. The 
finish lasts as long as the depth of penetration. For school 
rooms, halls, auditoriums, gymnasiums, subject to heavy 
traffic, use Perma-Seal. No surface film to break down 
under hard usage—easy to apply—on old floors or new. 


SANA-SASS—the modern floor dry cleaner for sparkling, clean- 

as-sunshine floors. Sana-Sass protects and preserves wood 
floors, tile, linoleum, in fact, all surfaces; removes dirt, 
grime and grit gently, but thoroughly . . . and brings them 
back to life. 
It is a neutral cleanser that contains no harmful chem- 
icals or abrasives. Its efficient, high concentration of 
cleansing ingredients makes it economical to use—more so 
than powders and soap compounds. It leaves no film 
surface—a little goes a long way. 


DURA-GLOSS—the amazing self-polishing liquid wax—actually 
takes on a higher lustre under foot traffic. Dura-Gloss is 
easy to use. Dries to a hard lustre quickly. The waxed 
finish is non-slippery and can be renewed from time to 
time by merely adding a small amount of Dura-Gloss to 
the rinse water. 


Long Lived, Beautiful Floors—And How to Have Them 


Think twice, and before going ahead on your floor rejuvenation 
program, investigate Con-Sol Floor Finishing and Floor Main- 
tenance Products. It will be a revelation to you how these 
modernized products, created and quality-controlled under lab- 
oratory supervision, are setting new records for beautiful, wear- 
resistant, long-enduring floors at minimum cost and upkeep. 


Con-Sol products have a fifty-year reputation for quality. 
Write today for descriptive bulletin. 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES 


1480 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIVISION CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Hundreds of teaching principles applied to the functions 
and activities of the physical education teacher. Includes 
techniques and principles of testing, program building, 


self-evaluation and teaching pr dures so y for 
the new teacher. By Elwood C. Davis, Ph. D and John D. 
Lawther. School List $3.00 


TEACHING HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“How We Do It” 


IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Dr. Willard Walter Patty, author of many state courses in 
health, here provides the first organized plan for teaching 
both subjects. He presents a cycle plan to eliminate over- 
lapping of subject matter, proposes eight specific methods 
of teaching and ggest ple 1 


Particular em- 


phasis is given to the teacher’s health as a model for 
students. $2.50 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Written with the insight of an athlete and state director 
of high school athletics, this book offers a storehouse 
of ideas. Designed to settle every practical point of 
athletic policy that engages every director or supervisor 
and new teacher of physical education. Many tables and 
illustrations. By Charles E. Forsythe. $2.00 


SPORTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
By George T. Stafford 


Selected by NEA, when published, as one of 60 Best 
Books, this is a complete handbook and guide to planned 
activities for handicapped children. Shows how to stimu- 
late the handicapped’s interest in the program by tying 
it up with his own ambitions. R ds defini 


sports 


for each type of handicap. $2.00 


HEALTH GUIDES AND GUARDS 


An excellent elementary picture of all the bodily systems. 
Solidly educational, it provides the student with accurate 
information on the and sympt . methods of 
transmission, complications of the various social diseases. 
Discusses value of special diets and covers important 
phases of community hygiene. By Francis P. Wall and 
Louis D. Zeidberg, M. D. $1.40 


The above are selections from 


THE PRENTICE-HALL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 
Elmer D. Mitchell, Editor 


For FIVE-DAY EXAMINATION COPY of any book, or complete informa- 
tion about the series, pin this advertisement to your request and ad- 


dress “Department Y 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Mother Can’t Find Her Clothesline 


P the spring mothers in our community frequently have dif 

culty finding their clotheslines and wonder if perhaps they for. 
got to put them away properly. But if mother looks in ri 
school playground she is likely to find it—for there she'll find re. 
daughters, Shirley and Jane, and many other girls skipping ro ' 
They jump rope before school, at recess, at noon, and on He 
way home from school. 


When the recess bell rings, the girls come running out of the 
school building calling “No ends” (if you don’t say that you 
will be the one to turn the rope). The girls at our school have 
found the janitress a wonderful “everturner.” 


As one walks around the playground, one can hear many 
different verses. The following verses are the ones collected is 
University City, Mo., public schools: 


Grace, Grace, dressed in lace 
Went upstairs to powder her face. 
How many boxes did she use? 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, etc. 


Charlie Chaplin sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
2,35, 4,. 


Room for rent—inquire within; 
When Miss Ruth moves out—Miss Jane moves in. 


Old lady, old lady, turn around, round, round; 
Old lady, old lady, show your shoe, shoe, shoe; 
Old lady, old lady, that will do, do, do. 


Blue bells and cockle shells, E-vy, I-vy, O-ver, 
My mother said I was born in 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, December. 
1, 2,. 3, 4; ete., to 26. 
(Child’s birthday was December 26) 


Old man Dutchman, 
Walking down the street, 
Old Man Dutchman, 
Take a little seat. 
Drink and let us dine 
Old man Dutchman, 
Close your eyes 
And count up to nine, 
(This is jumped with eyes closed) 


Chu, Chu, Chinaman, 
Sits on a bench, 

Tr‘es to make a dollar 
Out of fifteen cents. 


Mabel, Mabel, set the table. 
Put the salt and pepper on the table. 
1, 2, 3, pepper! 
(Turn very fast for pepper) 


A sailor went to sea, to see what he could see. 
And all that he could see, was a dark blue sea. 

(This is also done with bouncing a ball and putting 
leg over on words “see” and “sea.’’) 


Toots and Casper went down town. 
Tootsie bought an evening gown. 
Casper bought a pair of shoes, 

And Butter Cup bought the daily news. 
Keep the kettle boiling, 

Tap me on the back. 
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(This is continuous, one girl goes in and taps the 
other one before her on the back and so the kettle 
is kept boiling.) . 


“Follow the fox.” 
(If one girl jumps three times, the girl that follows 


jumps three times, if she jumps on toes, the one that 
follows jumps on toes, etc.) 

Rope jumping seems most popular in the third grade. Th 
first and second grade children are young and have too many 
“misses” and don’t get the timing as well as the third-grade girls. 
The fourth-grade girls are a little older and would rather play 
“dodgeball” or baseball. But the third-grade girls enjoy jumping 


rope and repeating these verses. 


HENRYETTA B. WAYE 
University City, Missouri 


Ho-Ru-La-Ball 


HIS new game combines the features of hockey, rugby, lacrosse, 
T and basketball; and it is suitable for boys of tenth and 
eleventh and twelfth grades, using the basketball playing court 
marked as in the diagram. 

Ho-Ru-La-Ball has proven very popular in the boys’ gym 
classes at Sayre High School. The game is fast and full of action. 
It is played between six-man teams. In large gym classes I have 
used eight on a team, four to six teams alternating every five 
minutes. Teams consist of goalie, two defense men, and three for- 
wards. The crease and goal lines are marked with chalk, the goal 
being three feet from the basketball court end lines. 


THE PROBLEM the 
ATHLETIC 


A 
FOR STUDENTS 


Detense 
Fwd. 

Coalia 

x 

Defence x 0 

Crease Fwd. Creo 


The ball used may be soccer, volley, or rubber basketball 
which is passed from one player to another until it is thrown 
from back of the crease so that it will fall within the goal mark- 
ings, thus scoring one point. 

Rules are very simple and consist of 3’s: 

1. No more than three steps by player carrying the ball. 

2. No more than 3 bounces by player in possession of ball. 

3. Player in possesion of ball cannot hold it longer than three 
counts: 1-2-3. 

The game starts with the ball thrown to the center forward 
of one team by the referee. Play continues after a score, goalie of 
team scored on putting the ball in play. 

Team in possession of the ball loses the ball for violation of the 
3 don’ts, on an incomplete pass, or if the ball goes out of bounds. 


Ray WELsH 
Athletic Director 
Sayre Jr. and Sr. High School 
Sayre, Pennsylvania 


White For The Tableau 


W HILE the covering of human bodies with paints and greases 
for the purpose of simulating statuary is not new, the use 
of this colorful technique has increased greatly in recent years. 
The stimulus for this form of artistic expression in the fields of 
gymnastics and sports seems to be the result on the one hand of 
the excellent tableaux presented by touring gymnastic groups and 
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TO TEACHERS 


The Modern Internal Method of Sanitary 
Protection, treated scientifically and histor- 
ically with charts. 


SENT FREE 


parece. education teachers will find in this literature a 

double interest. First, the Manual is absorbing on the 
subject of menstruation in general. Second, it throws new 
light on the particular problem of the athletic girl. 


The use of the Tampax internal method for sanitary pro- 
tection is still so new that many do not understand the true 
extent of its usefulness. However, it is growing so rapidly 
that every physical education teacher will wish to familiarize 
herself with its special advantages as indicated by the great 
acceptance in the leading women’s colleges of America. 


In a case like this, where a new idea is involved, it is natu- 
ral that many questions should be raised. Is it safe? Is it 
dainty? Does it eliminate odor? Can one bathe or swim? 
Can everyone use it? Etc., etc. Many such questions are an- 
swered in the Student’s Question-and-Answer Folder. And 
many teachers find it’s a nice, definite way to answer girl- 
students’ questions, either before or after the questions are 
asked! Send for a supply of these folders with the Teacher's 
Manual, 


USE COUPON BELOW 


TAMPAX Incorporated 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Please send me the following quantities of material: 
) Teacher’s Manuals 
) Samples 
) Student’s Question & Answer Folders 

Name 


Address 
City 


State 


FOR "10 
HERS? stration” | 
TEAC Me aad Care 
jon at 
c, Funct 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT TAMPAX 
‘A 
#1 O 
7 | 
| 
’ a ~ 


on the other of the excellent portrayals of dance and other dra 
matic groups. This increasing use of tableaux of “Living Statuary» 
has been instrumental in stimulating the search for safe and ef. 
fective covering materials which could be made available chea 

Because of the physiologic danger inherent in the use of gilt 
paints and of the almost prohibitive cost of theatrical grease paints 
(when used in large quantities) the author was stimulated to re- 
search and with the aid of a pharmacist friend, managed to pro. 
cure a grease paint covering which is both safe and cheap and 
which has proved to be very effective in its simulation of white 
statuary. 

The formula is as follows: 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term—June 16 to July 18 
Second Term—July 21 to August 22 


The Department of Physical Education offers graduate work 
ieading to the degree of Master of Science, and undergradu- 
ate work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education. It offers also courses for teachers, 
coaches, and recreation leaders. 


SUMMER FACULTY 


hain, 


FRANCES R. BASCOM, Instructor in Physical Education, ZAMC one half 

ARTHUR T. CARTY, Teacher of Physical Education, Edwin 


Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


CHARLES C. COWELL, Associate Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 
Elizabeth Autrey Margaret S. Poley Charles G. Vavra 


This formula will produce at reasonable cost a grease paint 
which may be allowed to remain on the skin surface for an yp. 
limited time period and will, with ordinary dark back-drop ang 
average lighting effects, produce a satisfactory statuary effect. This 


Mary-Ethel Ball Frank Potts Rosamond Wentworth grease paint which is readily removed with the aid of cold cream 
Harry G. Carlson Robert E. Shelton Edna Willis i i in the ph 
th and toweling may be easily prepared in the pharmacy, laboratory, 


or at home with the usual instruments of mortar and pestle and 
spatula. A further advantage of this material is that depilation js 
unnecessary. 

For obvious reasons, it would be unwise to suggest the amount 
necessary for covering one or any other specific number of bodies, 
A smail experimental amount, however, can be mixed beforehand 
to determine the total amount which will be needed. 

This covering will require more time for application than a 

gilt paint and provision should be made therefore for adequate 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO assistance to insure meeting promptly the program time schedule. 
Department P E—Boulder, Colorado For this reason the covering is especially recommended for small 

groups. 


Courses in Problems in Health Education, Principles of Phy- 
sical Education, Curriculum Problems; First Aid, Hygiene, 
Community Recreation, Tests and Measurements; Methods for 
Elementary and High School Teachers; Basketball, Football, 
and Track Coaching (Men); Individual Exercises, American 
Ccuntry Dancing, Folk Dancing, Fundamentals of Rhythm. 
Modern Dance, Clog and Tap Dancing; Riding, Swimming, 
Tennis, Golf, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalogue Address: 


| ae Blind Girls Enjoy Volleyball Too! 
whe OLLEYBALL! There is, perhaps, no other sport which creates 
vee so much enthusiasm among high school girls as this game, 
‘i which has increased in popularity during recent years. Initiated 
ef P F N i S Y LV A N i A into the Arkansas School for the Blind this year, volleyball has 
: é not failed to win its usual reception in the girls’ physical educa- 
: Aty tion classes. A few changes in the techniques of the game have 
S T ATE C L enabled these handicapped students to play with ease and skill. 
ie +a After the ball has been served in the usual manner from 
; co. Summer Sessions the service line over the net, it is caught by a center girl who is 


partially sighted. She calls the name of a girl on the opposite 


Studies leading to the degrees of Bachelor of side of the net. When the opponent hears her name called, she 


t Science, Master of Science, Master of Educa- claps her hands to let the sender of the ball know where to 
c| tion, Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Educa- throw it. As she receives the ball, she calls the name of a girl 
at tion, with a major in Health, Physical Education, on the other team and throws the ball to her immediately as 

‘ eed and Recreation. the opponent responds with the clap of her hands. The ball 
3 : continues in play until it is dropped on the floor by a player. 
rs Unparalleled recrea- In such a case, the point is made only when the team not serv- 
tional opportunities, INTER-SESSION ing has dropped the ball. The boundary lines, as well as scoring, 
moderate instruc- June 10 to June 27 are = as 
: All members of a team rotate to various po 
er uneinuerieg MAIN SESSION the center girl who remains in the center of the court until 
living accommoda- each member has served the ball. She then exchanges places 
tions—an ideal place POST-SESSION with the girl who first served, and after the center girl serves, 
to combine study August 11 to August 29 she returns to her center position. 
with relaxation. . The girls have been divided into teams for the semester. 


Adopting the names of the well-known teams of “‘Highflyers” 


For catalog address: and “Cardinals,” they are developing team spirit which is in- 
Director of Summer Sessions dicative of the enthusiasm of high school girls. Captains are 
Room 109 Burrowes Building anxious to help team members improve their skills in extra 


practice, and originality is growing as the teams compose new 


_ he P EN NSYLVA N l A yells and songs to incite them to victory. 
STATE COLLEGE FLORENCE Morris 


Director of Physical Education for Girls 
- PENNSYLVANIA 7 
er Arkansas School for the Blind 


VA Va Va Va Vi Little Rock, Arkansas 
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District + 
+ Association News 


President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 


Annual Convention—Charleston, W. Va., April 2-5, 1941 
(Program on pages 163-167 of this issue.) 


WLINOIS ...... By Nellie B. Cochran 


The executive committee of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association held a meeting in Mr. Pritzlaff’s office on February 
1, at which committees to cooperate with the Midwest and na- 
tional organizations in furthering physical education legislation 
were discussed. President Dora Sharp has appointed C. D. Giau- 
que as chairman of the Finance Committee. A Chicago sub-com- 
mittee, headed by Lenore Wood, has made splendid progress in 
securing financial aid for the legislative program. Geraldine Ren- 
nert was appointed chairman of the Factual Material Committee, 
which will prepare and distribute printed and mimeographed 
material supporting the measure. C. O. Jackson was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Legislative Contacts. 

The spring meeting of the Association is being planned by a 
committee including C. D. Giauque, chairman; Verna Baker, 
Frank Hartman, A. H. Pritzlaff, Edith Ballwebber, Leon Kranz, 
S. C. Staley, and Nellie B. Cochran. It will be held chiefly for 
members in and nearby Chicago. 

A bill has been introduced in the state legislature, placing in- 
terschool athletic contests under the supervision of John A. Wie- 
land, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. These competi- 
tions have been controlled by the manager of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association, C. W. Whitten, for many years. 


Four merit examinations will be held in February by the In- 
diana Bureau of Personnel to establish employment lists to fill 
vacancies as they occur in the State Board of Health. 

Positions open to competitive examination are public health 
nurse, junior public health director, maternity nurse, and nurse 
consultant in premature infant care. 

Indiana University’s Departments of Visual Education and 
Physical Education are cooperating with the Coronet Production 
Company of Chicago in producing educational films in coeduca- 
tional volleyball, boy’s basketball, and boy’s tumbling. Other films 
are in the process of production. These films will be available for 
the spring market. 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University, is compiling national 
norms and achievement scales for five physical capacity tests: 
Force Index, Strength Index, Physical Capacity Index, Physical 
Fitness, and Larson’s Dynamic Strength Tests. 


MICHIGAN By Roy J. McMurray 

Michigan representatives at the Charleston Midwest Conven- 
tion should feel right at home with Alden W. Thompson as their 
genial host. “Tommy,” the Convention Manager, is now the 
Dean of Men at West Virginia University. 

He promises to wear his Michigan hunting outfit to the 
Grand Ball if there are 150 or more Michigan delegates present. 
It is a safe bet to have our friend “Tommy” shake the mothballs 
out of his Michigan woolens and prepare to demonstrate “What 
the Well-Dressed Hunter Wears.” 

The Michigan meeting of the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will be held in Detroit in connection 
with the Detroit Physical Education Club. Headquarters will be in 
the Statler Hotel. More about this program will appear in the 
next issue. 

Michigan basketball tournaments will be in full swing during 
March. The classification for schools according to enrollment in 
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THIS PROGRAM OF MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 


Superintendent of Physical Education 
ptr find these booklets a great help in de- 
veloping a sane and understanding attitude to- 


ward the menstrual cycle.” 
A Teacher of Home Economics says: “Your 


charts are excellent and so are the pamphlets. The 
use of them made our work more effective. 


A Teacher of Personal Hygiene says: Asa 
teacher and worker with young women, I am 
grateful for the accurate information so interest- 
ingly put in your little booklets. 


: ell- 
A College Instructor says: “They are w 
written, oe and concise and they will prove a 
great help to us, I am sure.” 


These are just a few of the many comments about 
the Modess Program of Menstrual Education. : 
You will find material, suitable for your needs, : 
described in detail below. Please be sure to ask \ 
for enough booklets so that every girl in your 
group may keep her copy. 


“The Periodic Cycle” A Booklet for Younger Girls 
New Revised Edition! “What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
This completely revised edition to Her Young Sister” is an 
of “The Periodic Cycle” is for  ©@8Y-to-understand booklet for 
girls of high school age. It pre- Younger girls. It tells a simple 
sents a detailed, scientific ex- Story of “growing up.” This 
planation of the menstrual cycle booklet is particularly helpful 
in clear, simple language. in preparing young girls for the 
first menstrual period. 


6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts A Teaching Outline 


If you use “The Periodic Cycle” An experienced teacher has 
in your classes, you will find prepared an outline explaining 
these 6 charts helpful. how she has used these 
Printed in color, they teaching aids effective- 
are technically accurate, ly. It will be sent along 
yet readily understood. with the booklets. 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. A-17. 
Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me .... copies of the new edition of “The Periodic | 
Cycle,” and (check ....) one set of 6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. | 


(Charts are limited to teachers who use “The Periodic Cycle.” 
Please do not ask for them if you already have a set.) 


Please send me .... copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister.” 
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the Lower Peninsula for 1941 is: Class D, under 125; Class C, 
125-324; Class B, 325-799; Class A, 800 and over. For the Upper 
Peninsula: Class E, under 75; Class D, 75-124; Class C, 125-324; 
Class B, 325 and over. 

The Upper Peninsula finals are on March 20-21-22, at Iron- 
wood High School. The Lower Peninsula finals are on March 
20-21-22, at Jenison Field House, Lansing. 


WISCONSIN By Frank O. Stangel 


On December 6 a meeting of the State Committee for the study 
of certification of teachers in physical education was held at the 
La Crosse State Teachers College. 

A noon hour recreational program, under the guidance of 
Edith Cartwright and Charles Nash, Antigo High School, is prov- 
ing to be very successful. The objectives of this type of a pro- 
gram are (1) to develop students socially; and (2) to teach 
games and leisure-time activities that have a carry-over value. 

At Carroll College, under the guidance of the new school 
physician, Dr. Davis, and the physical education department, a 
serviceable program for all students, regardless of physical dis- 
abilities, is in the process of development. 

The Milwaukee Army Medical Examination Report shows that 
29 men out of 129 were rejected for service. This is about 22 
per cent, a considerable decrease compared to the past World 
War report. Should we say that this decrease is due to the fine 
physical education programs these men have had? 


WEST VIRGINIA ...... By Forrest G. Clark 


A gay round of events to tuck between the vital sessions of 
the Midwest Convention was planned when the West Virginia 
Executive Council met February 8-9 in the Hotel Daniel Boone, 
Charleston. Assembled in the D. Boone, which is to be spacious 
convention headquarters for all out-of-state guests (West Vir- 
ginians will hold forth at the famous old Ruffner, to allow the 
visitors ample room), the Council was able to visualize details 
of the “southern hospitality” to be extended the Mid-Westerners, 
April 2-5. 

An invitation has been extended to Governor Matthew M. 
Neely and the members of the official family to join in the 
welcoming session, Wednesday night, to be called “West Virginia 
Night,” when the guests will be inducted into mountaineer life. 

For dancing hours after the evening sessions, two orchestras 
will alternate, one for the usual fox trots, rhumbas, and waltzes, 
the other for old-fashioned square dancing. 

Plans for the fun have not outdone the careful arrangements 
of Dean Alden W. Thompson of the School of Physical Education, 
West Virginia University, who has insisted upon large, quiet 
auditoriums to accommodate the rich programs described else- 
where in this issue. 

Rocco J. Gorman of Charleston, Local Chairman of all ar- 
rangements, has displayed a master hand in organizing the -hos- 
pitality of the city. One of his high spots is the meticulously 
planned banquet to be the setting for the witty wisdom of Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of New York University’s School of Physical 
Education. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
classes for 
professionals, teachers, laymen, children 


hanya holm dance company 


fall tour 1941 now booking 
for further information write to 


@ 215 west 11 st e new york * wa 9-6530 


News from the a 
Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming 

The pre-convention dance conference, under the Sponsorship of 
the Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., will be held from Monday 
noon, April 28, to Wednesday noon, April 30, at the Atlantic City 
High School, New Jersey. The program will include practice and 
discussion in modern dance techniques with Mary O’Donnel] of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; modern dance composi- 
tion with Martha Hill of New York University and Sarah Law. 
rence College; percussion accompaniment with Elsa Findlay of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; square dancing with 
Margot Mayo, Director of the American Square Dance group; 
and social dancing with a member of the staff of Arthur Murray's 
Studio, New York City. An “Information, Please” hour will be 
included with the staff of the conference available for questions 
and discussions. 

The material to be presented will be chosen with high school 
teaching problems in view. Attendance at the Conference is open 
to members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. and others interested in dance 
and in the teaching of dance, at a fee of $3. Enrollment will be 
limited to the number which can be comfortably accommodated 
in the gymnasia of the High School. 

An enrollment blank will be sent on request. Please write to 
Hermine Sauthoff, School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 

* 

The Dance Section of the Central District Physical Education 
Association has an interesting program planned for the meetings 
in Fargo, North Dakota. Details are found in the complete pro- 
gram in this issue. 

Rhythms for Educational Dance by Mrs. Daisy Dunham of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, is the recorded piano ac- 
companiment for a group of movement studies suggested in the 
pamphlet which comes with the three records. Rose Strasser, Girls 
Vocational High School, Buffalo, New York, writes the records 
may be used with all age groups, and she thinks that many teach- 
ers would appreciate knowing about them. More information may 
be obtained from Mrs. Dunham or Miss Strasser. 

Margaret Jewell, former editor of this column, sends the fol- 
lowing report of activities of Orchesis at Stanford University: 

“Orchesis at Stanford University is in the midst of a busy 
year of activity. Starting in the autumn quarter in cooperation 
with the Department of Sveech and Drama, Orchesis members 
composed and danced the chorus numbers for ‘Of Thee I S'ng,’ a 
sell-out musical presented the week following the national elec- 
tions. This quarter, in cooperation with the Division of Music 
and the Department of Speech and Drama, they are doing the 
dances for Smetana’s folk opera, ‘The Bartered Bride.’ They are 
also hard at work on rehearsals for their own concert to be 
presented early in April, a feature of which will be ‘American 
Suite,’ the script for which is being written by a Stanford student 
and all music being composed for the dances by Josephine Has- 
kell, composer-accompanist. In addition to this rather full pro- 
gram, they have assisted in presenting lecture-demonstrations for 
professional groups and for the Stanford Mothers’ Club, and they 
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mposition groups at the annual high school symposium 
naga” 0 in the San Francisco Peninsula area to be held this 
year at Palo Alto High School, and will participate themselves 
in the annual college symposium on February 22 at Mills College.” 
At the University of Georgia the Junior and Senior Dance 
Clubs and the Modern Dance classes are preparing for their 
dance recital, to be given in March, under the direction of Claire 
I. Weight. Hanya Holm and her group will be presented in a 
concert, March 28, by the Department of Physical Education for 
Women. Miss Holm will conduct a master class at that time. 
Christine Schwartz sends news of the dance concert presented 
January 18 at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, by 
Beverly McCuen and five of the members of Orchesis at Wilson 
College. Because of the enthusiastic response plans are being made 
for a return engagement next fall. 
The Modern Dance Group at Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, held its first guest night in December, presented 


| The Second Edition 
of our 


| {4 
| Morning 


manual on early American dancing should be in 
the library of every teacher and student of physical 
training, recreation director, community leader, 
club and summer camp. 

The book, with reinforced binding permitting the 
pages to lie flat when opened, is 7 by 1014 inches 
and contains music and description of 41 dances 
now being taught in universities, colleges and 
public schools throughout America. It includes 
authentic quadrille music, waltz quadrilles, Lan- 
cers, minuet, contra and couple dances, diagrams, 
and 17 singing calls, the words of which fit the 
movements of the dance. 


Order your copy now. Single copies 
50c. Orders of five or more 25c. 


Our first edition of “Good Morning,” a textbook on 
early American dancing, is still available and contains 
information not included in the second volume. Prices 
cn this edition are the same as those quoted for the 
second book. In ordering, please mention whether the 
first or second edition is desired. 


Please address all communications to: 
BENJ. B. LOVETT 
Lovett Hall 


The Edison Institute 
Dearborn, Michigan 


The Bennington School 
of the Arts 


DANCE DRAMA MUSIC THEATRE DESIGN 


Incorporating The Bennington School of the Dance 
At Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 


announces 
Eighth Season—July 5-August 16, 1941 


For Information Address 
MARY J. SHELLY, Administrative Director 


by TED SHAWN 


A Complete reading course in itself. A 
“must” for every dance teacher, dance stu- 
dent, and dance lover. 


Price $1.50 


Order from 
TED SHAWN, Box 87, LEE, MASS. 


Folder with chapter headings on request. 


Games - Rhythms - Dances - Play Activities 
By CECILLE JEAN BARNETT 


Director of Physical Education for Women 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


A book for the Kindergarten, Primary, and Elementary 
School Teacher, the Playground and Recreation Director. 


FEATURES: The best of the old, and much new material. Com- 
plete piano accompaniments for all games, rhythms, folk and 
tap dances, arranged simply in easy keys. Detailed descrip- 
tions of play activi:ies. A Guide and Course of Study. 

128 pages 8Y2gxl1linches Flexible cover—opens flat on the piano. 


$2.50—Single copies to teachers (cash with order) $2.00 postpaid 
J. O. FRANK & SONS OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


You are invited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NCRMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


% Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 
%Bal!room and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 
Tap and Musical John Wray 
*&Spanish Dancing and Paco Cansino 
Angiola Sartorio 


All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 
to attend the entire course or even one week. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 
630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 
SALE OF DANCES... GREAT SAVINGS 


$10.00 to $15.00, one, two and three aci—Ballets...... at $7.50 each 
$3.00—Russian Festivals and Costumes Book........... at $1.00 each 
“PINOCCHIO” or “SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 


DWARFS” or “FERDINAND THE BULL’’—3 easy and 
Postage is charged on all orders. 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol.! 21 dances (easy) Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. If 20 dances (medium difficulty) Vol. 1V_ New—10 dances, $1.50 
4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 
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basic techniques and original compositions. It is working with 


the Aeolian Guild singers on some compositions to be given on the 


program in preparation for a trip to several cities in Georgia. 
In cooperation with the Recreation Association the club will 


present a group of students in modern dance from Texas State 


College for Women under the direction of Dr. Anne S. Duggan, 
The club will give its first dance recital in May. 

The fourth Annual Folk Festival, sponsored by the Arkansas 
Association of Health and Physical Education, was held at The 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas, Saturday, January 11. 
An Old Fiddlers’ Contest was held and phonograph recordings 
were made of the contest numbers by Mr. John Stilley, instructor 
of instrumental technique and collector of folk dance tunes. 
These recordings will be added to the folk music collection of the 
Eastman School of Music. Maurice Clay, director of physical 
education for men, was master of ceremonies. Mrs. Mary H. 
Henry, director of physical education for women, was in charge 
of the festival. 

* @ 

Benjamin B. Lovett, head of the social activity department 
of Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village in Dearborn, Michigan, visited 
Stephens College recently with his orchestra. More than a thou- 
sand girls and boys participated in his classes. 

The Wellesley Club of Buffalo sponsored a concert by Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman in the new Kleinhans Music 
Hall. A master class was taught by the dancers at the University 
of Buffalo, December 8, after which they were entertained at tea 
by the University of Buffalo Dance Club. 

A conference on Problems in teaching Modern Dance will be 
held Saturday and Sunday, March 1 and 2, at the Minneapolis 
Y.W.C.A., sponsored by the Health Education Department of the 


-Y.W.C.A. and the Modern Dance Center, and directed by Vir- 


ginia J. Bryant and Gertrude L. Lippincott. Gertrude Baker, 
University of Minnesota, will lead ‘the discussion at the opening 
session after which the Dance Committee of the Y.W.C.A. will 
give a tea. 


Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—-Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention—with National, Atlantic City, April 30-May 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappell 


Dr. N. P. Neilson was the guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the District of Columbia Health and Physical Education As- 
sociation on January 23. Dr. Neilson spoke in detail about Bill 
H.R. 1074. A business meeting was held at the conclusion of the 
program at which the following officers were elected: Carolyn 
Nice, President; Fred Mulvey, Vice-President ; Frances Osterhaus, 
Secretary; F. H. Strayer, Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee of the District of Columbia Health 
and Physical Education Association met on February 4, to plan 
the program for the Spring Conference meeting of the association 
on March 15. The theme for the conferenc? is to be “The Place 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in National De- 
fense.” : 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics is cooperating with 
the Lions Club of Georgetown in sponsoring a club for under- 
privileged girls in the Georgetown area. Belle Meyers has been 
appointed by the local members of the National Board to repre- 
sent the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Central High School Archery Club directed by Anna 9 
sponsoring inter-high archery tournaments for the spring. 

Paul Junior High School has plans for a Girls’ Playday jn 
March. Mrs. Robertson and Miss Johnson are in charge oj 
activities. 


The country dance influence found its way into the plans for 
the winter social meeting of the Maryland Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Larry Cairnes, after giving a 
demonstration with his Y.M.C.A. Country Dance Group, had 
everyone “join hands around” for the dancing of our Pioneers 
At the same meeting a group of dancers from the Y.W.C.A. yp. 
der the direction of Mrs. Doris Lyman presented an interesting 
program of the modern dance. Mrs. Marguerite Burdick was chair. 
man of the committee for this successful meeting. 

During the month of December an innovation was made jp 
the Boys’ and Men’s Department of the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation which, it is hoped, will be carrie 
through to a successful completion and become widely known, 
Permission was secured for the use of the facilities at Baltimore 
City College to give young men an opportunity to become 
physically fit under competent leadership. Kenneth Van Sant was 
employed to conduct the gymnasium classes; the second part of 
the program is conducted in the swimming pool in cooperation 
with the local chapter of the American Red Cross under the direc- 
tion of Oscar Hoare. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Margaret Rowe 


The newly-elected officers of the Massachusetts Society for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are: President, Dr. 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College; President-Elect, Dr. Thomas 
Cureton, Springfield College; Vice-Presidents—Walter Cox, Spring- 
field College, Miss Rae Kaufer, Lynn Tuberculosis League, and 
Eleanor Quinlan, Boston Public Schools; Secretary, Margaret 
Rowe, Bouvé-Boston School; Treasurer, Robert Laveaga, Boston 
A. 

The plans of the Society for the remainder of the year include 
a spring membership drive under the leadership of Elsie Helsen, 
Sargent College; a luncheon meeting at the state conference in 
Medford on March 28; a Health and Physical Education Jam- 
boree to be held at the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion on April 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA . . . By Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, for the first time in its history presented 
honor awards to members in recognition of their outstanding 
contribution and service to the profession. Dr. Wynn Fredericks, 
President, presented the awards at the annual banquet held dur- 
ing the recent convention. The following members were honored: 
Dr. Harry B. Burns, Dr. E. C. Davis, C. H. English, A. J. Fink, 
F. E. Foertsch, Alexander A. Harwick, Grace O. Hunter, Dr. A. M. 
Kerr, Thomas W. Lantz, Elizabeth McHose, Dr. W. F. Meredith, 
Grover C. Mueller, Captain William A. Palmer, Frederick Prosch, 
Dr. Elizabeth Rearick, Louis C. Schroeder, William A. Stecher, 
and C. Lawrence Walsh. (Continued at top of page 189) 


Cider 


IN MEMORIAM 
Anita J. Turner 


Among those prominent in the field of physical education who 
have recently passed away, none were held in higher esteem by 
those who knew her personally and professionally than Anita J. 
Turner, who until her retirement last October, was Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the colored elementary schools 
of Washington, D.C. Miss Turner was no mere teacher of physical 
activities but throughout her long service she was inspired by a 
personal interest in every phase of the welfare of the children in 
her care. She based her work on a thorough study of needs and 
of the possibilities for supplying those needs. Her head was in 
the clouds but her feet were on the earth. She will not be for- 
gotten by those who came in touch with her remarkable per- 
sonality. (Written by James F. Rogers, M.D., U.S. Office of 
Education.) 
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The first issue of the “Philadelphia Newsletter” is scheduled to 
appear about March 1. An editorial board of fifteen plan four 
jssues a year. C. Harold Schuler, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Jay Cooke Junior High School, is President 
of the Philadelphia District Association. 


A series of clinics on softball for girls and women will be 


held at Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, March 24, 31, 
and April 7. For further information, write Marian Warner, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Slate for Section on Athletics 


Elections to be held at all 1941 conventions of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


In accordance with the procedure outlined in the January issue 
of the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHysicaL Epucation, the Nom- 
inating Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
will submit at the 1941 conventions the names of the following 
persons for the office of Member-at-Large on the N.S.W.A. 
Legislative Board, for a term of three years beginning June 1, 
1941. 

Additional nominations, equivalent to floor nominations, may 
be made by any group of twenty-five (25) members of the 
A4.A.H.P.E.R., provided: (1) that the name and a brief biography 
of the candidate are submitted, over the signature of the 25 nom- 
inees; (2) that the candidate has signified her willingness to run 
for office; and (3) that the nomination is received by the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee on or before March 15, 1941. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Rosalie Allen, Y.W.C.A., Hartford, Conn. 

Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
Ruth White, University of Mississippi 

Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women 
Mary E. White, Fairmont State Teachers College, West Va. 
Elizabeth Steinbicker, Wheeling High School, West Va. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jane Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa 

Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College 

Jeanetie Brauns, Oregon State College 

Charlotte Stewart, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bernice Thomas, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Anna Espenshade, University of California 

Eleanore Ginno, San Mateo Junior College, California 
Jane Shurmer, Chairman, Chico State College, California 


Sample Ballet 


NOTE: The following is a SAMPLE BALLOT and may not be used for voting. Votes may be cast ONLY at 
the conventions of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Members who attend more than one convention may vote ONLY ONCE. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics . . . Ballot, I94I 


Members-At-Large, Legislative Board 


Vote for TWO ONLY 


RUTH DIAMOND, Head of the Department of Physical Education, Municipal University of Omaha, Nebraska. B.S. 

from the University of Nebraska; M.A. from Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Activities: Past-President, Nebraska 

State Physical Education Association; Past-Chairman, Central District. National Section on Women’s Athletics; Past- 
Chairman, Central District Dance Section; Past-President, Central Association of Directors of Physical Education for Women 
in Universities and Colleges; at present, Nebraska State Representative for N.S.W.A. 


ALFREDA MOSSCROP, Head of the Department of Physical Education, Vassar College. B.A. from Vassar; Certificate, 

Wellesley ; M.A. University of Wisconsin. Teaching: University of Delaware, Wellesley, Wisconsin, Mary C. Wheeler, Ala- 

bama college. Activities: N.S.W.A. Subcommittee on Field Hockey, Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee; 
United States Field Hockey Association Umpiring and Executive Committees: Past Vice-President and Past-President, Alabama 
Physical Education Association; Past Secretary and President, Southern District, A.A.H.P.E.R.; organizer and Past-President, 
Southern Association of College Directors for Women; Past Vice-President, National Association of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women; co-author, Clog and Character Dances and Apparatus Activities for Girls and Women. 


HILDA PURRINGTON, Director of Health Education, Young Women’s Christian Association, Newark, N.J. B.S. and 

M.A., Columbia University. Teaching: Director of Health Education in the Y.W.C.A.’s of Newburyport, Mass.; Johns- 

town, Pa.; Houston, Texas. Activities: Committees of the National Association of Employed Officers of the Y.W.C.A.; 
Nomination Committee; State Co-Chairman in Texas for N.A.A-F. . 


JANET G. WOODRUFF, Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Oregon. B.S. and M.A., Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Teaching: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Activities: Past Secretary and Past-President, Oregon Physical Education Association; Member Executive Council, Ore- 
gon Physical Education Association; N.S.W.A. State Chairman for Soccer; Member N.S.W.A. Subcommittee on Soccer ; Oregon 
State Representative, N.S.W.A.; Chairman, Committee for the Promotion of Association Hockey in the Northwest; Member 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Promotional Committee for Oregon; Committee on Athletic Point System for High School Girls; member 
Oregon Physical Education Working Committee; author of articles in the Soccer Guide and in the Oregon Education Journal; 
revised and edited Oregon State Course of Study (1935). 


(Fold Here) 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres——James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King. Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


Southwest District Convention, Reno, April 18-19 


James Coleman, Program Chairman, reports that plans for 
the Southwest District Convention to be held in Reno, April 18 
and 19, are well under way. The El Cortez Hotel has been selected 
as the official headquarters and the State building has been re- 
served for meetings. Plans have been made for demonstrations in 
speedball, dry-land skiing, and elementary school methods. In 
addition to this, there is a varied program so that those attending 
will secure interesting material’ and methods in all phases of health, 
physical education and recreation as well as the opportunity to 
take advantage of the winter sports and other activities offered 
by the “Biggest Little City in the World.” 


NEW MEXICO By Nina B. Lamkin 


Over 200 girls participated in volleyball tournaments at 
Albuquerque High School during the month of January, Three 
types of tournaments were held; intra-squad, color-squad, and 
intra-class. 

A new course, “Health Education Problems in Schools» s 
being offered at State College of Agriculture and Mechanic ‘Atty 
under the direction of Evelyn Kelly. 


The Executive Committee of the Utah Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation met in Salt Lake City, Jany, 
ary 18, Glen Worthington, President, in charge. The following 
announcements were made: Ray Lindquist of Richfield appointe 
Chairman of District 4 replacing Paul Packard. Lee Simmons 
and Shelah Woodland, executive committee members, will ¢o. 
chairman District 2 in place of Floyd Utter. All State District 
Conventions must be held no later than April 12. Millard County 
and Iron County have 100 per cent membership in the State Ag. 
sociation. The following reporters have been appointed by the 
district chairmen: Margaret Goold, Lucile Murdoch, Claude 
Adams, Gladys Boswell, Brad Jensen, and Dorothea Ryan. 


ARIZONA By Janet Wood 


The annual Snow Carnival was held at Flagstaff February 
22 and 23. (The affair has assumed state-wide significance.) The 


reltminary 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
April 18, 19 El Cortez Hotel Reno, Nevada 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18 
7:30-9:00 a.m. Executive Meeting. 


9:15 AM. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: James W. Coleman, Vice-President, Southwest Dis- 
trict; Department of Physical Education, University of 
Nevada. 

Greetings: Mayor of Reno. 

President’s Message: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest Dis- 
trict; State Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Fitness—America’s Problem,’ Dr. Walter H. Brown, Profes- 
sor of Hygiene, Stanford University. 


10:45 a.m.-12:30 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Health Educatioi. 
Chairman: Nina B. Lamkin, School Health Consultant, State 
Department of Health, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Teacher Education. 
Chairman: Dr. A. A. Esslinger, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 
12:45 p.m. Luncheon. 
Chairman: P. A. Diskin, President Nevada State Association. 
Introduction of State Presidents. 
“Physical Education and Mobilization,” Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College. 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 
Elementary Schools. 
Chairman: C. C. Christiansen, Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation, Santa Barbara, California. 
Research. 
Chairman: Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
Therapeutics. 
Chairman: John C. Burke, Assistant Director Health Service 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 
4:30-6:00 P.M. Meeting of State Representatives of Women’s 
Athletic Section. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet 
Presiding: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest District. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
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Master of Ceremonies: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Greetings: President L. W. Hartmann, University of Nevada. 

“1941—An Adventure in Prophesy,” Dr. Frederic P. Woellner, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Dancing. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19 
9:00-11:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. 
Chairman: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe. 
Recreation. 


Chairman: Vera G. Sale, Director of Recreation, Works 
Progress Administration, Reno, Nevada. 


11:15 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest District. 
“The Dance in the Public School Program,” Martha B. Deane, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
“Leadership for Leisure,” Thomas J. Rickman, Division of 
Recreation, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
Dic. 
12:45 p.m. Luncheon Meetings—Recreation Section, Health Edu- 
cation Section. 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 
Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Bernice Thomas, East High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Chester Scranton, University of Nevada, Reno. 


7:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: Mildred Bray, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Carson City, Nevada. 
Symposium: “The Responsibility of Physical Education in 
National Preparedness.” 
Chairman—Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 
Participants—Eugene Nixon, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California; Ivan W. Hill, Richmond Public Schools, 
California; Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah; Leo 
L. Gleaves, University of New Mexico. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


NOTE: Watch for the complete program to 
appear in the April issue of the JOURNAL. 
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physical education majors from Arizona State College at Tempe 
took advantage of this chance to go from their sunshine activities 

and take part in snow sports in northern Arizona. Another trip 
that will be offered this year will be one taken to the Grand 
Canyon by the Women’s “A” Club. 


CALIFORNIA .. . : By Margaret King 

Final plans for the 11th poner Conference of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to 
be held at Fresno April 3-6 are being lined up, according to 
Rodgers L. Moore, General Chairman. Headquarters for the Con- 
ference will be Hotel California. The Memorial Auditorium, Civic 
Auditorium, and Frank H. Ball Community Recreation Building 
have been reserved for sessions and demonstrations. The first 
general assembly Thursday evening is to be an International Festi- 
val at which different nationality groups will interpret their na- 
tional dances. In addition to the physical education section meet- 
ings which will be concerned with administrative problems, and 
interest level group meetings, plans have been made to hold two 
major students’ conferences. Consideration will also be given, 
at special meetings, to the development of programs for both 
men’s and women’s summer workshops. 

A Junior College Dance Symposium was held at Pasadena 
Junior College in January with twenty southern California junior 
colleges participating. 

The biannual inspection meeting of the Epsilon Chapter and 
Alumni Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa was held February 4 at 
the University of Southern California. Mrs. Lancaster of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, Province Chairman of Delta Psi Kappa, was 
present to conduct the inspection of the two chapters. 

In connection with the Health Defense Exposition held Febru- 
ary 3-7 and sponsored by the Southern California Medical As- 
sociation, the Health Section of the Los Angeles City Schools con- 
ducted a posture and a dental health contest among the boys 
and girls of the junior and senior high schools. 


Southern District + 
«+ Association News 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 
Ethel J. Saxman, President-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


Annual Convention—Louisville, Ky., March 26-29 
(Program on pages 158-162 of this issue.) 


By C. S. Blackburn 


The El Dorado high ihe dedicated a new $50,000 gym- 
nasium on January 17. 

The fourth annual Folk Festival of Arkansas colleges was held 
on January 11, 1941 at the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Arkansas. Colleges participating were Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Cecil Hudson, Director; Ouachita, Sara Thomas, Director; 
Hendrix, M. L. McElwee, Director; Henderson State Teachers 
College, Lucille Bates, Director; Arkansas State College, Amy 
Mason, Director; University of Arkansas, June Paulson and Leslie 
Vinal, Directors; Monticello A. M. & N., Z. E. Smith, Director; 
Magnolia A. & M., Louis King, Director; and The College of the 
Ozarks, Mary Henry, Director. 


LOUISIANA By Paul Marx 


Dr. Anne Schley enn, President- Elect of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, visited 
in Shreveport on January 31, where she addressed the Shreveport 
Rotary Club, and later met with a group of civic leaders of that 
city to outline steps in organizing a program of community 
recreation. Traveling to New Orleans, she was met the next day 
by Dr. Ethel Saxman, President-Elect of the Southern District 
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Association, who journeyed in from the University of Alabama; 
and Dr. and Mrs. Jesse Feiring Williams; Simon A. McNeely, 
State Supervisor of Louisiana; Supervisor Nicholas Bauer; Assist- 
ant Superintendent Lionel Bourgeois; and Supervisor Frank Beier 
of the Orleans Parish Schools. This group considered preliminary 
plans for the national convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, to be held in New 
Orleans in 1942. 


GEORGIA: By Catherine Allen 


As a fitting sini toa ‘ele of American country dances dur- 
ing the fall quarter, the Folk Dance Club of Georgia State College 
for Women sponsored a Barn Dance for the entire student body. 
Over 900 students, faculty, townspeople, parents, and friends 
were in attendance. The club is at present making a special study 
of Mexican and South American dances. 

The Modern Dance Club held its first guest night of the year 
in December, at which time basic techniques and original com- 
positions were presented. The Club presents its first public dance 
recital in May. 


KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 


The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
Kentucky sponsored a one-week Institute for Recreational Super- 
visors January 27 to February 1. This conference was attended by 
thirty-six full-time recreational workers and some thirty upper 
division graduate students at the University. 

The Northern Section of the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association held its monthly meeting on January 20. 
C. V. Edney, Simon Kenton High School, was elected chairman 
of the group and Ann Samonial, Holmes High School, Covington, 
was re-elected secretary. 


FLORIDA By Ruth Moffatt 


Polk County sania last month with about twenty people 
attending. The following officers were elected: President, Phil 
Patterson of Haines City; Secretary-Treasurer, Eulalie Ginn of 
Southern College in Lakeland. Committee members are: Program, 
Gene Battles of Southern College; Resolution, Crockett Farnell; 
Publicity, John Spring; Standards, Rebecca Waldrop, Winter- 
haven; and Research, Eulalie Ginn. 

Our state president, Mrs. Hamilton Hunt, and our Program 
Chairman, Mary Settle, are very busy planning for the annual 
luncheon at the University of Tampa on March 21 in conjunction 
with the F.E.A. They are working hard to have a fine program 
and hope that it will be the best attended we have had. 


SOUTH CAROLINA : By Marion Fugitt 
The Folk Dance Club and ene Group of Winthrop College 
presented a Christmas program for the local branch of A.A.U.W. 
Converse College has recently organized a Red Cross First-Aid 
Class, and a Lifesaving Class. The Red Cross Instructors’ course 
will be offered there March 17. 


NORTH CAROLINA be By Tom Hines 

The state meeting for teachers a health and physical education 
will be in Asheville on April 3, 4 and 5. 

The Physical Education Department of Appalachian State 
Teachers College presented a pageant “Physical Education through 
the Ages” on the night of January 25. The theme was divided into 
five parts: The Golden Age of Greece, The Roman Period, The 
Dark Ages, Later European, and American. More than two hun- 
dred students took part. The pageant was under the supervision 
of Professors Kenneth Iversen and Cleon Haynes, who were as- 
sisted by physical education majors. 


VIRGINIA By Lucy Houston and A. E. Doran 

The annual misting of the Virginia Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Association will be held in Alexandria on 
March 21 and 22. Lawrence T. Ludwig of the University of 
Virginia will preside. Among those who have been invited to 
participate in our programs are: Hiram Jones, President of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R.; G. Ott Romney, National Director of WPA Recrea- 
tion; Bernard E. Hughes of New York University; Harold Meyer 
of the University of North Carolina; Thomas Ferguson, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation in Maryland; 
N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 
Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 


Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 


Sec.-Treas——Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 
News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


Annual Convention—Portland, Ore., March 27-29 
(Program on pages 170-171 of this issue.) 


. . . . . . Lester R. Roberts, President 


The Idaho Association publishes a very interesting newsletter 
each month. Health and physical education teachers receive this 
letter and are encouraged to make sure that each interested per- 
son in their school has an opportunity to read it. 

The newly elected Executive Committee members for the As- 
sociation are: Mrs. Ruth Manca, University of Idaho, from the 
Northern District; Ruth Warnke, Boise High School, from the 
Far Eastern District; J. Y. Nicolds, American Falls, from the 
Southeastern District. 

Glen Jacoby, of the University of Idaho, has been called to the 
service, and Leon Green, from Burley, is filling his position. 

Pete Wicks of St. Maries has also been called to the service. 

With the assistance of Idaho State Department of Public Edu- 


cation, J. Y. Nicolds, of American Falls, surveyed ang rated 
physical education programs in the secondary schools of Idaho j 
connection with the writing of his master’s thesis for the Uni 
versity of Southern California. The standardized score card devi ; 
by William Ralph La Porte was used in rating the Idaho Schools 
The recommendations and conclusions based on the data ob. 
tained in the survey were read by Mr. Nicolds in his report to 
the Idaho State Health and Physical Education Association in 
Boise. The average rating of all the schools for all the items was 
36.44 per cent of the ideal standard set up in the score card. One 
hundred of the 188 high schools in Idaho were surveyed. 

The recommendations growing out of this study were, in gen. 
eral, that legislation should be passed insuring the establishment 
of better facilities by local boards of education, making health 
and physical education instruction compulsory, and raising the 
standards which teachers in this field must meet in order to 
qualify for teaching positions. 


OREGON ...... . . By Charles B. Walker, President 


The Oregon Association is endeavoring to secure a State Direc. 
tor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation who will work 
out of the State Superintendent’s Office. A bill authorizing the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to furnish such leadership 
and appropriating $10,000 for the biennium is to be introduced 
in the 1941 legislature. 

For the past three years, the following committee has been 
active in working for this legislation: Dr. R. W. Leighton, Univer. 
sity of Oregon; Ethel Mealey, State Board of Health; Mrs. Lestle 
Sparks, Willamette University; Mrs. William Kletzer, President 
of the National Parent-Teachers Association; Dorothea Lensch, 
Director of Recreation, Portland; Dr. Claire V. Langton, Oregon 
State College; Greba T. Logan, Portland Public Schools; Eldon 


In Memoriam 
Eugene C. Howe 


Hundreds of Wellesley College students will long 
remember the kindly humor and the matter-of-course 
generosity of Dr. Eugene Clarence Howe. 

Because of ill health Dr. Howe retired from his posi- 
tion as Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education at 
Wellesley College in June, 1939, and moved to Cali- 
fornia, the state of his birth. After a long period of 
illness he passed away in Saratoga, California, on August 
22, 1940. 

Dr. Howe was born June 14, 1883, at Forestville, 
California. He attended Adelphi College (Brooklyn, New 
York) and Cornell University, receiving his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the latter institution in 1905. He then 
served for four years as instructor in mathematics and 
biology at Adelphi Academy, at the end of which time 
he enrolled as a graduate student at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. While there, he taught some 
classes at Wellesley College and at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and completed the requirements 
for his Ph.D. degree. He then accepted a full-time posi- 
tion at Wellesley College and taught at that institution 
for twenty-seven years (1912-1939). In addition to his 
teaching he served as Director of Research in the De- 
partment. He also taught at summer sessions at the 
University of Iowa and the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Howe completed much research and writing. His 
articles have appeared in such publications as American 
Journal of Public Health, American Physical Education 
Review, Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
Physiotherapy Review, Research Quarterly, Science, and 
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Science and Society, the latter an English publication. 

He instituted the first course in the United States 
which included, along with didactic teaching, actual 
practice teaching in public schools for professional stu- 
dents in health education. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion at Wellesley of the first graduate department of 
hygiene and physical education in the country in 1917. 
He designed equipment for the photographic recording 
of posture which is used on all undergraduate students 
at Wellesley. 

Dr. Howe was a fellow of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and a 
member of the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion (the highest award in the profession), being chair- 
man of its committee on research. 

Dr. Howe possessed an unusual combination of 
talents. His penetrating insight in research, his inven- 
tive genius, his progressive attitude, his skillful teach- 
ing, and his rare ability to stimulate creative thinking 
on the part of his students all contributed to make him 
a powerful educational force on the Wellesley campus 
and in the country in general. His keen sense of humor; 
his love of outdoor life; his interest in literature, the 
dance, art, and music, enhanced the richness of his own 
personal life. 

It is significant that Dr. and Mrs. Howe arranged in- 
formal meetings of a Wellesley group which was called 
the Half-a-Loaf Club, explaining that in a busy pro- 
fessional life, “Half a loaf is better than none.” 

Dr. Howe is survived by his wife, Cora B., and his 
two sons, Alan and Horace Albert.—Prepared for the 
Necrology Committee by C. D. Giauque, George Wil- 
liams College. 
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I. Jenne, Chairman, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon. 
" “phis bill has the support of all the city superintendents in Ore- 
on, all health and physical education teachers, and the unanimous 

Seommendation of the Oregon State Teachers Association Legisla- 
ittee. 

ae article, “Portland Builds Play Fields for Health 

and Physical Fitness,” written by Eldon I. Jenne, Director of 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for the Portland Pub- 

lic Schools was published in the December issue of the American 

School Board Journal. This is a detailed treatment of athletic 

field construction including the necessary jumping pits and run- 


ning track. 


News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly 


The Health Service Section of the Los Angeles City School 
District is using a posture screen composed of a frame strung 
crosswise and vertically with light string so as to form one inch 
squares. This screen is used to show degree of pronation at ankles, 
bowed or knock knee, inequalities in hip height, and spine align- 
ment, also antero-posterior postural defects. The screen was de- 
vised by Harry A. Spencer, who teaches corrective physical educa- 
tion at Belvedere Junior High School in Los Angeles. 

In-service training for corrective physical education teachers 
has been offered in Los Angeles through a series of twenty lec- 
tures given by Dr. Lowman and members of his staff at Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. The lectures included the effects of nutrition, 
glandular balance, and fatigue on posture, also many other aspects 
of body mechanics—a very valuable contribution to in-service 
training. 

In-service training for physiotherapy technicians was offered 
in Baltimore under the auspices of the State Department of Health 
from February 3-15, 1941. In a field in which technological ad- 
vances are rapid, provision must be made for this training in order 
to have efficient and educational programs. 

At Yale University the Physical Therapy Department, now 
housed in the University Health Building, makes possible very 
close cooperation between the two services. Treatments are given 
only on recommendation from the Health Service and can be 
carried out immediately and under close supervision of the phy- 
sician and with no loss of time to the student. This service is 
used by the Athletic Department for treatment of injuries, which 
are to a certain extent inevitable in a large group of participants 
in a varied athletic program. Three physical therapy technicians 
are in constant employ and the program averages 35 to 40 
treatments a day. This ideal setup materially shortens periods of 
convalescence following injury and insures more satisfactory re- 
coveries. 

Valuable follow-up procedures for students who show low 
physical fitness indices are illustrated by the Case Study Form 
and Health-Habit Questionnaire used by H. Harrison Clarke at 
Syracuse University. This form reports on all aspects of the stu- 
dent’s habits and attitudes which would presumably influence 
physical fitness. 

A New Jersey State Project for Cerebral Palsy was started 
under the Social Security Act. A resident unit for boys has been 
established at Babbit Hospital. A training course for Physical 
Therapy Technicians was also set up and is open to New Jer- 
sey residents by civil service examination. Many states provide 
facilities for treatment of various types of handicapped cases. 
The Therapeutic Program in many schools where corrective facili- 
ties, either staff, equipment, or time are not available, resolves 
itself into one of guidance. Physical education teachers must 
recognize signs of abnormal growth and development and _ help 
students establish contacts with agencies where proper corrective 
measures may be found. 
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MOORE 


reduces prices 


on Girls’ Gym Suits 


Smart styling in a one-piece 
zipper suit—one of MOORE'S 


new 


Popularity UP— 
Prices DOWN 


Now—asa result of tremendously 
increased sales, with a resultin 
reduction in costs—MOOR 
offers Girls’ Gym Suits in the 
regular, famous MOORE Quality 


and Styling—at prices little, if 


any, higher than you would pay 
for inferior outfits. 


“Play-Suit’ Styling 

—Tested Quality — 

Immediate Delivery 
Fashion-wise, ahead-of-the- 
parade Styling—Tested 4-Year 
Quality —TRU-SHRUNK* 
Gymcloth* (not more than 2% 
shrinkage guaranteed under U.S. 
Test No. CS59-36) — Vat-Dyed 
Colors. Full cut, standard sizes— 


Flattering tunic style with flared 
skirt, zipper front, separate 
under- briefs. 


and immediate delivery from stock 
on 14 popular styles. . . all these 
you get now from MOORE at a 
price no higher than you would 
pay for suits having none of these 
quality features. 


Send for 1941 Style Book 
The 1941 MOORE Style Book— 
containing a surprise announcement 
of tremendous importance — is 
just off the press. Use the coupon 

elow to send for your Free copy 
—no obligation. 


Visit MOORE’S 
Convention Exhibits 
When you attend the National 
Convention at Atlantic City or 
the Southern District or Mid- 


Western District Conventions, 
drop in at the MOORE exhibit. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-R- MOORE @.. 


Manufacturers of Girls’ Gym Suits Since 1912 


932 DAKIN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


425 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N Y. 


! 


1@ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—no obligation 


Please send my Free copy of the 1941 MOORE Style Book 


right away—no obligation. 


We usually buy our girls’ gym suits [] direct; 


NAME 


| through 


SCHOOL 


' our local dealers. 


; ADDRESS 
| TOWN 
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GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Physical education calls for BALANCED de- 
velopment. BALANCED development means 
development of the upper body as well as of 
the legs. Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper body. 
You can’t have gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It’s as simple as that! 


Is your gymnasium equipped for a real 
physical education program, or is it exclu- 
sively a basketball arena? Schools and clubs 
everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When 
you are ready for Horses, PARALLEL Bars, 
Marts, SpPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING Ropes, AN- 
THROPOMETRIC APPARATUS, CORRECTIVE AND 
PuysicAL THERAPY EQUIPMENT — anything 


for the general or special gym — consult 
with PORTER! 


ALSO-——Manufacturers of the Official New All-Steel 
FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANKS . .. the Sen- 
sational Improved FIGUREGRAM Basketball Score 
Board. . . . Write for Folders describing these items. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT! 


Yeon 
THE - E. : PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of the famous “‘Louden,” ‘‘Chicago”’ and 
“Spalding” lines of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming 
Pool Equipment; and of “‘Junglegym”’ Climbing Structures 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


ct of volleyball will be glad to hear that a film 
on this sport is now obtainable that has been approved by the 
National Motion Picture Committee and the Subcommittee op 
Volleyball of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, It jg a 
16 mm., silent film with a running time of about 15 minutes 
covering the fundamental techniques and team play. It js dis. 
tributed through the Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 E. 42nd g¢. 
New York City. 
N initial grant of $1,000 has been made by Coronet Prodyc. 
tions Inc., to Indiana University for educational motion pic- 
ture research. The results of the research will be used by Coronet 
as a basis for planning and producing educational motion pic- 
tures for classroom use. The project will be administered by a 
committee composed of Dean H. L. Smith of the School of Edy. 
cation of the University; R. E. Cavanaugh, Director of the Ry. 
tension Division; L. C. Larson of the Bureau of Audio-Visyaj 
Aids; and Professors Carl G. F. Franzen and Velorus Martz. 
TUDENTS in health education at George Williams College 
have prepared an annotated bibliography in that subject which 
covers the leading articles published during 1940. It may be se- 
cured in mimeographed form for 20c from C. D. Giauque, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * 
N interesting booklet reaching the Association office de- 
scribes a pageant presented by nearly 400 children on the 
playgrounds of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
ORTH-WHILE manuscripts by distinguished authors are 
wanted for publication by Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc. lo- 
cated in New York City at 87 Fifth Avenue. 


WPA Checks Heart Disease 


(Continued from page 154) 


homes, or whose families could afford to pay for their 
care in private hospitals. 

This WPA project seems to be the only heart clinic of 
the kind operating in the country. Since its beginning 
five years ago, 305 new patients and 75 readmissions 
have been cared for. In September, 1940,—it was caring 
for 41 children—its capacity. All patients are of school 
age. They are referred to the clinic by the Board of 
Education and the Welfare Department. Treatment is 
primarily a well-balanced diet and rest in bed. The 
average length of hospitalization for a first admission is 
three months. 

Occupational therapy keeps the young patients busy 
and interested when they are not resting, sleeping, eating, 
or having their regular recreation. Even children who can 
sit up only in bed may have brief periods of diverting 
“work” to do under the watchful care of a nurse, or an 
assistant nurse. Absolute rest is such an essential part of 
the early treatment, however, that not much work is 
done in bed. Out-of-bed patients, for the most part, 
are those whose convalescence is hastened by occupa- 
tional therapy. Boys learn to model boats, airplanes, 
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trains—and love it. Girls learn to weave, model in clay, 
sketch, and paint. Window-box gardening is an absorb- 
ing occupation for both boys and girls. Watching seed 
they have put into the earth come up as a plant that 
grows and becomes a flower, or a vegetable, is a fascinat- 
ing diversion. 

Only children who are allowed to be up part of the 
day attend class in the schoolroom. Others, as_ their 
strength permits, have bedside teaching. Four teachers 
and a supervisor look after the school work of these 
young shut-ins, making it possible for most of them to 
keep up with their grades while undergoing treatment. 

While doing work that will doubtless be far-reaching 
in its effect, these two projects, the one in California, the 
other in Minnesota, are but indicative of the widespread 
need of early protection for children against cardiac dis- 
orders, and careful, scientific treatment if disorders should 


develop. » « 


A Course in Healthful Living 


(Continued from page 150) 


buses and trains as well as in school. We learned the correct 
way to manicure your nails and also the things needed for it. 
We talked about the food you should eat and how to select 
good meals for a day, including the food you should have. 
When buying shoes look for comfort. snug heel. economy, 
and durability. In your school I know you have had no 
health classes and in my opinion you have missed a great 
deal that would have and might still help vou in your future 
years. I know it will me. 


Comments of Pupils on Method and Content 


Last year the senior girls were asked to give construc- 
tive suggestions regarding the entire four-year course. 
They were urged to consider the methods used, content 
included each year, and to suggest things that would 
improve the course. These reports were extremely help- 
ful and the frank, sincere manner in which they expressed 
themselves was an excellent sign of their interest. A few 
of these were: 


I think the course was very helpful and interesting and 
will be a great help to me in the future, for the remainder of 
my senior year in high school, and in my life after school, 
whether it be spent at college, school or in the business world. 
I know I will always remember what we have learned, such 
as about constipation, applying for a job, boy and girl rela- 
tions. The only way I would change the course would be 
to lengthen the time for it so that we could discuss the topics 
more fully. 

I honestly think I have enjoyed this year more than any 
health course I have ever taken in the four years of high 
school. It really interested me and I am sure that I would not 
change my mind if the course were longer. During the course 
we should require the girls to read three or four chapters of 
certain books. I did not realize that Behave Yourself, Per- 
sonality Preferred, and Designing Women could be so inter- 
esting. 

I enjoyed this senior health course better than any other 
health course. Although last year’s study of foods and dis- 
eases was very good, too, as far as learning valuable infor- 
mation goes. I think the family relations should be taught 
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WINNER| 


ATHLETIC 
CLOTHES 
for GIRLS 


EB.MYERS CO LOS ANGELES 


THE “ALL-PURPOSE” WINNER 


(Patent Pending) 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN THAT GIVES NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS TO FEMININE ATHLETICS 


@ Shirred lastex waistline 

@ Inner elastic leg cuff 

@ Free-action sleeves 

@ Special snap fasteners 

@ Sandeze Crinkled Sailcloth 


Smart appearance, greater comfort and utility make 
this WINNER an instant hit. Popular for gym, camp, 
and all kinds of sport. This distinctive fabric never 
looks mussed, because it’s permanently crinkled . . . 
washes beautifully . . . needs no ironing . . . wears ex- 
ceptionally well. Order Green, Yellow, Navy, Gold, 
Wine, Rust, Turquoise or light Blue. Retails under $3. 
Visor shown, under $1. 


More and more schools and colleges are adopting WIN- 
NER as regulation. Write for new folder showing other 
WINNER styles, colors and prices. 


E.B. MYERS CO. 


511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angele 


Manufacturers Since 1906 
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MEREDITH'S 


HYGIENE 


3rd Edition (1941) 


Rewritten from cover to cover, this third edition 


of Dr. Meredith’s pioneer work on Hygiene is an 
entirely new book. The theme which dominates 
the organization and content of every chapter and 
paragraph is: 


What health situations exist in the life of in- 
dividuals and peoples, what health objectives arise 
from them, and what action is scientifically ap- 
propriate on the part of the college student? 


The section on anatomy and physiology is con- 


densed, and a new section—The Effective Use of 
Medical Science, is included. Many illustrations 
have been remade and new ones added. 


The book presents a sound, three-hour year 


course in the personal and public aspects of 
physical and mental health. 


By Florence L. Meredith, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 


183 Illustrations, 822 Pages, $3.50 


THE BLABKISTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 


* 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July J—-SUMMER_ SESSION—August 15 
Registration dates: July 2, 3, and 5 


Courses in 
HEALTH—PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION — REC- 
REATION leading to 
Bachelors, Masters and 


More than fifty courses in 
Doctors degrees 


health and physical educa- 
tion and recreation includ- 
ing coaching of all sports, 
organization and administration of health and 
physical education and recreation programs, all 
types of dance with leading concert dancers and 
educators, techniques of corrective physical educa- 
tion and work with physicians in orthopedic clinics 
and methods courses in safety education. Courses 
on all levels of health and physical education and 
recreation from the elementary school through col- 
lege and university are available. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES: Low-cost residence and 
dining halls; facilities of a great university; the 
largest library on education in the world; guidance 
and curriculum laboratories ; curriculum workshop. 
Cultural educational and recreational opportunities 
(museums, theaters, concerts, tours, student ac- 
tivities). 

For complete announcement of Summer 
Session and Academic Year,* address: 


TeacHers CoLtece, Cotumsia University 
545 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Academic Year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942 


In an earlier course so as to enable them to Carry oyt 
plans for a happy home, even while in high school. % 


As a result of these suggestions, several Changes hay 
been made. The eleventh-year girls were read the a 
gestions about the family:relations unit and they Voted 
at once to incorporate it into their course last sprin 

This year final examinations have been eliminated. Each 
of the freshman girls was asked to read, and write a short 
report on, one of a list of eight or ten girls’ books, Sey. 
eral have read more than one. More consideration has 
also been given to the manner in which the various girls 
presented their reports. A first-aid course is now Offered, 


Continuous Observation of Pupils 


Last, but by no means least, in this evaluating Process 
has been my observation of the students’ reactions in 
class. It has been fascinating to see the entire tone of a 
whole group change as the various topics are developed, 
There are usually some who do not feel at the beginning 
that they need to have certain topics discussed. Foy 
instance, many of the senior girls thought of personality 
as mainly: “What type are you?” As the discussions pro- 
gressed they became more aware of their mistaken idea 
and wanted to go more thoroughly into the subject. The 
same was true with the topic of “Family Life.” They in. 
quired, “What do we need to know about that now?” 
After studying this topic, they recommended that it be 
placed in an earlier term. Girls are constantly coming for 
appointments to discuss their personal problems. 

An effort has been made to establish within the groups 
an attitude of friendliness, a rapport which inspires con- 
fidence, and to include discussions upon topics which they 
feel they most need. This year some phases of prepared- 
ness and democracy are being included in each group. 
The value of reaching all the girls every year affords 
an opportunity to study and to know them as individuals, 
to watch them develop and to initiate discussions of cer- 
tain topics as they appear to be needed. »« 


Public Health—Heart Disease 


(Continued from page 155) 


about overcrowding and inadequate diet and faulty drains 
as causes of diphtheria would be footless. Widespread 
diphtheria immunization programs have practically elim- 
inated diphtheria as a cause of heart disease. Today pre- 
vention of rickets is simple—-cod liver oil. Doubtless some 
day we shall be able to say the same thing about acute 
rheumatic fever but until that day comes we must fight 
the disease with the weapons we have at hand, realizing 
their incompleteness. 

A child with heart disease is a problem and whether 
it belongs in the public health picture or not, I believe it 
will be pertinent for medical and social workers and 
teachers in the community to familiarize themselves with 
the problem. We have heard that rest is one of the most 
important items in the treatment of heart disease, but 
how many of us fail to realize just what the term “rest” 
means. Rheumatic fever with its complications is 4 
chronic disease. Not only may the periods of activity of 
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the disease be long standing but there may be numerous 
recurrences. During the active stage, of course, rest must 
be absolute bed-rest. During the long periods of con- 
valescence, activity may be gradually increased according 
to the findings of the physician. But still this means com- 
parative rest when compared with the normal healthy 
child. In most communities the hospital setup provides for 
treatment of acute illnesses but the problem of prolonged 
convalescent care is still unmet. It was only after the 
recognition of the chronicity of tuberculosis infections 
that adequate provisions were made for sanitariums. Per- 
haps this will be the eventual solution, but until then 
we have to depend largely on heart clinics in hospitals 
and health departments or charitable organizations. 


HE damage to the child’s mental life and attitude, on 

the one hand, resulting from injudicious handling of 
a cardiac condition is much more serious than what would 
have been done to the child’s heart had no attention been 
paid to the condition whatsoever. On the other hand, the 
well-adjusted cardiac cripple realizes his limitations and 
goes about his school activities and his recreation well 
within his limits of tolerance, and with proper care and 
complete reconciliation to his condition he has a long, 
active, and useful life ahead of him. There are many 
stages and degrees between these two pictures, but the 
point I want to make is that as health workers we must 
avoid making cardiac hypochondriacs out of children 
because they have a physical handicap. We must help 
him adjust to his physical handicap. One just needs to 


take a trip to a hospital for crippled children to see the 
true picture of the happy, adjusted, I might even say 
care-free, children which is the usual sight to be found 
in a children’s orthopedic ward. We must strive for the 
same attitude of mind in the cardiac cripple. The cardiac 
cripple must have a special program in schooling, and 
likewise special preparations must be made for his future 
in the work-a-day world. Like the orthopedic cripple, he 
is unable to compete in active life either in school or in 
industry. Vocational training, therefore, becomes of para- 
mount importance in the school life of the cardiac child. 
Many occupations are by their very nature totally un- 
suited for anyone with a limited capacity; others have 
special hazards which exclude the cardiac youth. 

Much has been written concerning the type of voca- 
tional training advisable for the cardiac child, but per- 
haps with a few outstanding exceptions the vocational 
training offered in most communities falls far short of 
the optimum requirements for what we now know to be 
a satisfactory program in this all-important field of edu- 
cation. 


N considering the role of the health department and the 

cardiac child, I am merely going to note that the de- 
partment’s interest in the cardiac child of school age is to 
see that he is well adjusted to his school work and prop- 
erly placed in the classroom. This does not mean that he 
must always be in a health school. A seat in a room on 
the first floor in a school a block or so away from the 
child’s home with a principal and teacher who have an 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California 


12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75 net 


This book provides a practical text on kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists who specialize 
in the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiolegy, kinesiology and physics. 
A unique feature is the detailed analysis of the exercises 
recommended for the common postural defects encountered 
in schools and colleges, thus giving a thorough understand- 
ing of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision 
of suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher 
improve her own understanding and technique. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Head of Department of Physical Education, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


The third edition of this popular work presents physical 
education from a woman’s viewpoint and avoids the evils 
commonly associated with the subject in the past. The book 
emphasizes the education of the many rather than the 
training of a few, and its programs are designed for women 
of various ages, physical conditions and types. It stresses 
standards, ideals, principles and policies, and will be found 
invaluable to instructors, camp counselors, girl-scout lead- 
ers, camp-fire guardians, club leaders, and social and edu- 
cational organizations. 


LEA @& FEBIGER 


Please send me: 
() Hawley’s Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise...... $2.75 


(Jl. of H.P.E. 3-41) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CL] Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education .$4.00 
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DO YOU GET 


POSTURE 
RESULTS 


LIKE THESE? 


ee Grammar school student, using Mercury Bars an average 
Boe a of two minutes a day, increased chest measurement 2 
INCHES, and reduced scapular separation 244 INCHES, 
are in six weeks! 
Sie Junior high school student, using Mercury Bars an aver- 
3 age of five minutes a day, increased chest measurement 
244 INCHES, and reduced scapular separation 1% 
INCHES, in three months! 


Mercury Bars will speed up YOUR program for build- 
ing student posture. For full details. mail the coupon 
today. 

Mercury Equipment Company. 


804 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER, PROOF OF RE- 
SULTS obtained with Mercury Bars, and free posture chart to 


Strained Heel 


Bruises 
Blisters 
Sore Muscles 
Brush Burns 
Abrasions 


Ath —common disabilities of cross-country run- 
canna: ners and of baseball players following their 
ae first work-outs of the season. 


Treat them with comfortably 
warm dressings of 


oN Be A favorite of coaches and trainers for 
just such injuries. 


5s Especially valuable for application to raw 
skin surfaces. 


® 
Samples avuilable to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic Directors. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


167 Varick Street New York 
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understanding of his condition and resulting restrictig 
is often a much more satisfactory solution than a long rid 
twice a day on the street car so that he may attend 
health school or class. a : 

Another interest of the health department ig to See 
that the child receives adequate medical care, and that 
means more than routine attendance at a clinic, It m 
a thorough study and complete understanding by the a 
tending physician of the child’s underlying condition and 
understanding of the child’s life with frequent, Careful 
and scientific check-ups on the nature and progress of the 
heart lesion itself. A cardiac child in a large family ma 
be a serious problem at home. Either he will be pampered 
or he may be nagged and teased because he is unable 
to be like the other children. In either case the results 
may be anything but satisfactory and much care ang 
painstaking effort must be expended by the medical social 
worker to bring the members of a large family, including 
all the other children, to the realization of the situation 
and for an acceptance on their part of a special problem, 

Calvin Smith has said, “Whereas childhood is the age 
most fraught with possibilities of heart injury, so it jg 
also the age where the heart is most responsive to the 
prescription of good judgment and the dictates of com. 
mon sense.” Children with well defined valvular disease 
of rheumatic or congenital origin are usually brought u.- 
der medical diagnosis and care at an early date. The na- 
ture of the illness and the ease of diagnosis both lend 
themselves to early recognition. It is the borderline case 
with the type of lesion suggesting the myocardial lesions 
of later life that is important and at the same time diffi- 
cult to discover. It is a good maxim to keep in mind that 
acute rheumatic fever always means heart disease and 
that any acute infectious disease may mean potential 
heart disease. 

It may not be amiss to comment briefly on the so 
called functional murmurs. Early in the era of ausculta- 
tion all murmurs and adventitious sounds were considered 
proof of heart disease. Since then we have been through 
a period when most murmurs in children, especially if 
systolic in time, were called functional and therefore of 
no real importance. Fortunately this view is changing. 
Every abnormal phase of the heart action has a well-de- 
fined cause. Sometimes it may be temporary and some- 
times we may only hazard a guess as to its real sig- 
nificance, but to dismiss a patient with the casual opinion 
that the murmur if of no significance is not warranted by 
the subsequent history of patients in later life. A con- 
scientious study and careful consideration of the child as 
a whole will often reveal a course of treatment which 
results in complete recovery. 

A study of the mortality statistics in San Francisco 
brings out the interesting fact that comparatively few 
deaths occur from heart disease before the fourth decade, 
after which time the rate mounts rapidly. In other words, 
heart disease is not a fatal disease in childhood but the 
injury received in early life predisposes to a terminal 
malady which, if recognized and treated earlier might 
have been avoided. 

A few decades ago those who developed heart disease 
were forced to accept a philosophical view that they were 
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just unfortunate and would have to carry on as best 
they could. Now, with early recognition and education, 
both of parent and child, so that the child will learn to 
regulate his life and activity to suit his individual handi- 
cap, we can look forward to ultimate success in a fair 
percentage of cases. » « 


Athletic Accident Benefit Plans 


(Continued from page 139) 


practically obviates the possibility of the coach getting 
himself into a situation of this kind. 

Data and Extension of Plans to Other Activities —State 

association benefit plans have made possible the securing 
of data which could not possibly have been gathered by 
commercial companies. As indicated above, rules and 
equipment changes have been the result of this informa- 
tion. All of these factors are bound to have an import- 
ant effect on the high school athlete. Significant also is 
the trend to extend the provisions of the benefit plans to 
students enrolled in supervised physical education classes 
and to those taking part in intramural athletics, as well 
as those students who are members of interscholastic 
teams. Originally, those in the latter group were the only 
ones served. Recently, several states have added these 
other two divisions. Michigan is contemplating such an 
addition for the 1941-42 school year. 
Experience of Cooperative Effort —A most valuable les- 
son may result from a student having had the experience 
of being registered by a member school in its state as- 
sociation benefit plan. He should learn that, by coopera- 
tive effort, developments are possible which could not be 
carried on individually. Probably this is the general les- 
son of insurance, but nevertheless, the high school stu- 
dent is having an experience in a situation of this kind 
during his time in high school. Many schools require that 
a student pay at least part of the registration fee. In 
others, the athletic association or the board of education 
pays it all. Probably each of these arrangements has its 
merits. It does seem as though there is some justification, 
however, for impressing upon the student and his parents 
by the member school the fact that there is cooperative 
effort by all three of them in carrying on the athletic 
program. Let the students or parents pay part of the 
benefit plan registration fee. Participation in athletics is 
voluntary. Boards of education almost universally are not 
held to be liable for accidents received by students in 
athletic or physical education activities unless negligence 
on the part of the instructor or coach can be shown. Thus, 
the parent and the student can easily see the interest 
which the school is taking in them in attempting to aid 
in case an injury occurs. It does this by becoming a 
member of and participating in its state association 
athletic accident benefit protection plan. 


Accident Benefit Plans are Real Contributions 
of State Athletic Associations 
In these days of rapid change, it is dangerous to 
prophesy very far into the future. It may be reasonable 
to expect, however, that one of the worth-while contribu- 
tions which state athletic associations are making to 
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No. PG1 for 
INDOOR or OUTDOOR PLAY 


Ideal for Regulation or Informal 
Play. Entire Gym or Playground 
Classes can Participate. Lower 
priced model No. PG2 without 
base, but with ground sleeve 
also available. Additional in- 
formation on request. 

Rawlings also manufactures a com- 
plete line of Basketballs for Gym 


end Playground use. See them at 
the Rawlings Dealer in your terri- 


tory. 


Copy of our 1941 Spring and 
Summer Catalog mailed on re- 
quest. 


RAWLINGS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


NARRAGANSETT 


For dependable equipment 


GYM APPARATUS 


NEW ONE PIECE STEEL 
FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANK 


NEW SISALITE 


GYM MATS 
40% Lighter Weight 


Write for description 
and quotations 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK—202 E. 44th St. 
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AN INVIGORATING “RUB-DOWN” WITH 


M'ARTHUR 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK TOWELS 


Give your athletes a “spring tonic” . . . furnish them Mc- 
Arthur quality towels. McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
Towels give athletes the invigorating rub-down they enjoy 
after a shower . . . they are towels built of heavy rib con- 
struction, woven from two-ply, triple-twisted yarns . .. they 
stand up under years of rough usage, with a life of from 350 
to 700 uses. For long life, economy and satisfaction to your 
athletes, buy McArthur Towels! rite for complete details. 


Geo. MCArthur& Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Francisco 


M M 


1941 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 30 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
partment of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 


Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent.on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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present-day athletics will be the development of ath. 
letic accident benefit plans. As pointed out by the At- 
torney General in Michigan, the benefit plan actually is 
an aid to a school in conducting a phase of its physical 
education program. The extension of plans to phases 
other than interscholastic athletics is a development in a 
desired direction. Undoubtedly, this extension will be- 
come much more universal during the next few years, 
If high school students have learned through participation 
in an accident benefit plan that their schools are primar- 
ily interested in the maintenance and protection of their 
health, schools will have made a definite contribution to 
the first of the original cardinal principles of education. 


History of the Association 
(Continued from page 153) 


and Measurements was appointed, Dr. Sargent, Dr. 
Hitchcock, and Dr. Anderson. 

Dr. THWwING introduced the topic of “Emergency 
Classes” to teach persons to give immediate help to the 
injured. Dr. Sargent answered queries and showed the 
practical importance of such popular instruction. 

Miss Putnam of Vassar College, spoke of the enthu- 
siasm of her 300 students. She has class drill of 40 or 
50 together. The gymnasium is but moderately equipped. 

Miss Lapp of Philadelphia, briefly gave her experience. 

Mr. CuHartes Pratt expressed great satisfaction at 
the organization, and in behalf of the Trustees present 
tendered to the Association the use of the Academy for 
the next annual meeting. 

A vote of thanks was passed for courtesies already re- 
ceived, and the invitation was gratefully accepted. 

An invitation extended by Prof. Andrews to visit the 
new building of the Y.M.C.A. of this city was also ac- 
cepted. The services of the Secretary of the meeting and 
of W. G. Anderson, M.D., who called the session were 
recognized by a vote of thanks. 

Miss Hunt of the Adelphi, spoke of the training of 
the pupils under her charge, and said that the requisitions 
of a literary character, though high, did not crowd aside 
the work of health culture. 

COUNSELLOR BLAIKIE urged the mingling of athletic 
exercises with the sports of childhood. We must popular- 
ize our work amongst many who do not favor professional 
and competitive exercises. Let us have the simple before 
the elaborate, individual training aside from mere emu- 
lous rivalry. In the family and in the field, familiar hints, 
as to posture, carriage and other matters may prove of 
great value. 

SecrETARY T. J. Witkte of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A., 
spoke of the continuous and urgent demand for trained 
teachers, and hence the imperative necessity of Normal 
Classes. 

Dr. PERKINS outlined his ideal teacher. He must be 
a gentleman in deportment, of kindly instincts, apt to 
teach and a gradute in medicine. He had such a man in 
charge of the Physical Department of the Adelphi. 

Lieut. Kirsy spoke of the great helpfulness his cadets 
had received from Prof. Koehler’s calisthenic drill. The 
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latter then gave a brief account of the model German 
nasium at Milwaukee. Instruction begins early. Mu- 
sic and song books are used by the children. Evening 
lectures are given to older ones, fitting for the teacher's 
profession. Specialists are not encouraged, or training 
for mere notoriety in sensational or spectacular exercises. 
The Council gave notice of a meeting for business im- 
mediately after adjournment. 
The Association adjourned at 3:45 p.m. to meet in the 
same place on the last Friday in November, 1886. 
HENRY S. ANDERSON, 
Temporary Secretary. 


Nota Bene.—Prof. Richards having declined his appointment, 
on account of pressure of duties, the vacancy has been filled by 
the appointment by the council of Rev. Dr. Thwing, to whom 
the undersigned desires to acknowledge his indebtedness for the 
condensed report of the foregoing addresses, and for his super- 
vision of the printing of the same. 

W. G. ANDERSON, M.D., 
Secretary of the Association. 


A Democratic Program 
(Continued from page 145) 


The celluloid envelopes have colored borders. These 
colors are used to designate the punil’s health teacher 
and make it possible to identify the boy’s teacher as 
soon as one sees the envelope. 

The celluloid envelopes containing the record cards are 
placed in envelope racks or holders. There is a rack for 
each class hour, and these are kept in the orthopedic 
room which has been mentioned previously. Each rack 
is 3’x 4’6” (see illustration). On each pocket is painted 
a number and each rack is numbered the same, which 
is from one to three hundred, there being thirty pockets 
to a row. The envelopes are arranged by homerooms 
in alphabetical order and numbers corresponding to those 
on the pockets are placed on the attendance side of the 
record cards. 

As a class comes into the health unit the pupil who is 
scheduled to take gym that day proceeds to the locker 
room to change into his gym clothes. A pupil who is 
scheduled for a health, safety, or swimming class goes 
directly to the orthopedic room and gets his envelope 
from the particular rack for that hour. If he is going 
to the swimming pool, he takes his envelope with him to 
the locker room, undresses, and then places his envelope 
in a smaller rack (large enough to accommodate a swim- 
ming class of three homerooms) which is on the wall in 
the drying room. The pupil then takes his routine shower 
and proceeds into the pool. A pupil not swimming that 
day removes the rack from the drying room and brings 
it into the swimming pool so that the progressive swim- 
ming record of each pupil will be accessible for record- 
ing cf swimming progress. 

The transparent celluloid envelope, besides its visible 
qualities, actually protects the record cards from water. 
At the end of the period, a clerk returns the envelopes 
to the main rack in the orthopedic room. 

If the pupil is going to a health or safety class, the 
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SAFEGUARD ACTIVE FERT WITH 


TRADE MARE AND MADE UNDER U.S. FATERT ame 


Te your students about 
the extra protection of 
“Posture Foundation” in 
canvas shoes for tennis, 
basketball, and gym! This 
built-in feature gives 
proper support to bones 
of the foot... helps im- 
prove posture... actually 
safeguards against flat feet! 


1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
collapse of bone structure. 
2.Sponge rubber—nopressure. 


Posture Foundation”’ is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD — GOODRICHs#> 


Here’s DEATH 
to Athlete’s 
Foot Fungi! 


Quick action by a real fungicide is the only way Athlete’s 
Foot can be controlled. Alta-Co Powder is a fungicide 
developed for just one purpose—to kill Athlete’s Foot 
fungi. It is being used with great success by many of 
America’s largest universities and industrial plants. No 
other similar preparation has all three of these vital ad- 
vantages: 


1. Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. 
2. It remains stable in solution. 


3. It can be accurately and instantly tested by in- 
experienced help with an Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


Send for our 32-page brochure on Athlete’s Foot control. It will 
be valuable to you in helping you get the whip hand over this 
highly infectious disease. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


| degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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pupil takes his envelope to the designated room and 
gives it to the instructor who returns it to the main 
rack at the end of that period. 


When the pupil who is taking gym that day is dresseq 
in his gym clothes, he goes to the orthopedic room, re- 
moves his envelope from his class rack, and puts it in the 
same number in a master rack in the gymnasium. At the 
end of the hour the envelopes are returned by a clerk to 
the class rack in the orthopedic room. Taking the en. 
velopes to the gymnasium makes the Athletic Record 
Card available for marking. All the pupils do not ar. 
rive at the health unit at the same time nor do all the 
pupils dress at the same rate of speed, consequently 
there is never a large group at the racks at any one time. 

About twelve to fifteen minutes after the hour begins, 
all the remaining envelopes in the rack are removed by 
the attendance clerk. Obviously, if the pupil is not 


present to move his envelope, he is absent, and the clerk 
places an absent mark in the proper space for that par- 
ticular day. When the clerk has marked all the absentees 
absent and made out the absence reports for the home- 
room teacher he places the envelopes in the absentee 
holder on the instructor’s desk. This holder has a place 
provided for absentee envelopes for each hour of the day. 

The next day when the absentee pupil comes to the 
health and physical education unit, he must go to the 
clerk’s desk, display the absence excuse made out by his 
homeroom teacher, obtain his envelope and take it with 
his excuse to be signed by his own health and physical 
education teacher. If the pupil does not have an excused 
absence nor appear for his envelope, another absence is 
recorded on the attendance card and the envelope remains 
at the desk. No one except his own instructor may mark 
off an absence. As this is initialed it can be easily verified. 

The procedure and method of marking the individual 
record cards when pupils return from absences is most 
interesting, for in the personal interview that must come, 
many things conducive to stronger teacher-pupil rapport 
appear. 

The first thing the instructor wants to know when the 
pupil arrives with his excuse and record card, is the cause 
of the pupil’s absence. If it was illness, what specifically 
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was wrong? Did he go to a doctor? What home rem- 
edy was used? How long did he stay in bed? The an- 
swers are duly recorded on the attendance record. By 
such questions as these the instructor can begin to see 
q clearer picture. At a glance the instructor can tell 
whether the pupil has been absent for the same thing 
before, for his previous record of absences will be right 
before him. If there is anything seriously wrong with the 
pupil or there has been any special recommendation 
made by the pupil’s doctor on the type of activity best 
fitted for the individual, then the instructor can make 


out a temporary or remedial program for that pupil. As 
each semester’s attendance record is stapled to the per- 
manent health record, all important information on health 
matters is a part of the permanent record and thus it is 
possible for the instructor to deal with each pupil as an 
individualized case. 

It affords the instructor a chance to check closely on 
pupils who are absent constantly for some ailment that 
seems to persist chronically yet shows no outward signs 
of being pathological. For instance we had a boy in the 
ninth grade who was constantly absent from school with 


Academy Award 
Nominations 
Requested 


The Committee on Awards of the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation requests that nominations be 
made now for the awards granted an- 
nually by the Academy. Not only 
members of the Academy, but any in- 
terested individuals or groups are in- 
vited to make nominations for all 
classes of awards. The various: honors 


the ball that gives you 
for your money... 
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moat weer Voit Regulation Footballs, 


given are as follows: 

1. Research Award.—This award is 
to be given for any higher degree 
thesis or contribution in our field ac- 


Basketballs, Soccer Balls, and Volley Balls 
withstand the most gruelling punishment. 
Their tough rubber covers vulcanized to a 


cepted by any college or university at 
any time during the past five years 
ending December 31 last or for any 
worthy research project which has 
been completed during this period, 
provided the research is worthy of 
recognition as a contribution to the 
advancement of our profession and is 
independent and original work. Nom- 
inations are to be made on the “Ab- 
stract of Research” form obtainable 
from the Chairman of the Committee. 

2. Administrative Award.— This 
award is to be made to individuals 
doing significant and outstanding ad- 
ministrative work in physical educa- 
tion, health, or recreation. No time 
or other restrictions limit the confer- 
ring of this award. 

3. Publications Award.—This award 
is to be made for the most outstand- 
ing publication issued in our field dur- 
ing 1940. 

4. Creative Award—This award is 
to be presented for any’ outstanding 
creative work. There are no time or 
other restrictions. 

Nominations should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Awards, Miss Mabel Lee, University 
of Nebraska. Those for the Research 
Award must presented before 
March 31, while the deadline for the 
others is April 15. 
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most dependability Voit 
Regulation ball performs officially, is per- 
fectly shaped, uniform, correctly balanced— 
free from any flat spots, bulges, dead 
spaces. Weather-and-water-proof. 


moat economy Despite their many 
advantages, Voit Regulation Balls cost far 
less than ordinary balls. Longer life and “no 
upkeep” add to their economy. Join the 
schools from coast to coast who rely on the 
longer-lasting, better-playing, economical 
Voit Regulation line to give them most for 
their money. Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 
everywhere. Write for new catalog today! 
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the stomach ache. Further he was sent home from school 
twice because of the stomach ache. Looking at the boy’s 
record card and seeing that there appeared on the card 
many of these absences for the same reason we became 
suspicious and investigated the lad’s health card and 
previous record cards. We found the condition of stom- 
ach aches (we do not diagnose) reported frequently. A 
consultation with the parents followed. Upon. further 
questioning, the boy admitted frequent pains in the right 
side which he had not thought to mention. A trip to the 
family physician proved our suspicions to be correct; the 
boy had chronic appendicitis. Several days later an ap- 
pendectomy was performed. This information was noted 
on his record card and served as the basis for a program 
adjustment. 

In another instance, we had a boy who was absent 
because of frequent headaches. New glasses were ob- 
tained for him after a parent interview. Days of fre- 
quent headaches followed and a more extensive exam- 
ination by a specialist was recommended to the parents. 
Further examination found the source to be a brain 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


SEND FOR CATALOG ON “GYM MATS” 


PETERSEN & CO.. 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila., Pa. 


tumor. A successful operation followed and the boy has 
resumed his school work with specialized activity in the 
gymnasium. 

There have been countless other cases and problems 
less spectacular, of course, that have been wisely dealt 
with or solved through this method of accounting for 
absences of returning pupils. Many cases of contagion 
and infection were caught before they were allowed to 
contact other pupils. Our procedure is such that indigent 
families are easily discovered and available facilities jp 
Detroit, clinics, etc., are made more readily accessible, 

The record system serves as an excellent aid in sel]. 
ing the program to the teachers in the other departments 
and to people not in the school, for it exemplifies good 
organization, which is always appealing, and it gives the 
parent the comfortable feeling that his youngster is wel] 
taken care of. 

The latter point is very valuable, as in dealing with the 
community and other school officials we are always as- 
sured of their support. Cooperating with the homeroom 
teachers, the special teachers, and the assistant principal, 
the health and physical education department is able to 
supply the counselor with valuable information concern- 
ing an individual’s physical defects, growth, attitude, and 
other valuable factors which aid him in making an analy- 
sis to determine the source or cause for the individual’s 
behavior. Delinquent cases occurring in the school are 
frequently discovered by watching the record cards care- 
fully. Skipping is possible under the present organization 
but skippers are too easily caught to make it worth while. 
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If a boy is caught skipping, an immediate check-up 
follows. The homeroom teacher is notified and absence 
excuses and absences are checked carefully. Special teach- 
ers are questioned and all the information concerning him 
js gathered. The type of punishment and by whom it is 
inflicted depends on the boy’s previous record. If the 
boy’s record is good, he merely makes up the hour he 
missed by reporting after school hours and staying one 
hour. If he has had other offenses, he is dealt with more 
severely by the counselor or the assistant principal or 
the principal. 

Boys who are chronic misfits in all health classes are 
asked to return after school hours for a conference which 
frequently results in completely solving the problem. If 
what has been decided does not work, the boy’s health 
instructor is changed till he has failed to cooperate with 
all three instructors in the department. We then feel the 
problem is up to the administration. After all, we have 
2300 boys and girls to serve and the other 2299 should 
be given their share of our time. Pupils themselves are 
at liberty to suggest methods of dealing with persons who 
keep their class from doing something. Usually the sug- 
gestions from these adolescent youngsters are too severe, 
and have to be tempered with adult experience. 

By taking into consideration the individual, his record 
cards, the knowledge of the health instructor, the parents, 
the family physician, the school nurse, the homeroom 
teacher, the special teachers, and the counselor, we feel 
we are contributing a guidance program in health and 
physical education which is a definite step toward pro- 
moting the “democratic ideal” for the neighborhood 
which we serve in Detroit. »« 


Approach to Dance Composition 
(Continued from page 141) 


F ALL members are not needed in a particular dance, 

several procedures may be used to keep all members 
active and interested. In one instance, the remaining 
girls may form a second group and learn the new dance 
along with the others so that substitutes will be available 
—or—they could be working under the supervision of 
the instructor who takes this opportunity of stimulating 
the creative ability of these girls. If the student compo- 
sition in work is one using music, the teacher could be 
working out a rhythmic study without music. One very 
interesting study is one on “Savage Rhythms,” using for 
accompaniment sounds that result from the movement 
itself such as foot beats, stamps, shuffling, clapping of 
hands, clapping on the floor, slapping of thighs, etc. 
Often a number results that is worthy of presentation. 

When several numbers have been created, a general 
rehearsal of these numbers should precede the work on a 
new number so that all the dances are perfected on the 
completion of the new one. All numbers should be ready 
for rehearsal several weeks before performance time so 
that time may be given to highlight and perfect the dance 
and for the performers to become accustomed to the 
costume. (No dance should ever be performed without 
the student being thoroughly familiar with the limita- 
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tions or the freedom ot the costume required which in 
all cases should be light, simple, and adaptable. ) 

In planning the final arrangement of the ey 
great care should be taken so that there is suffic’ 
weighting. of the numbers. Generally, the opening + - 
should not challenge the powers of the audience « atly 
for they are not as yet in a receptive mood. A aber 
that is full of action usually arouses or awakens t}._ audi. 
ence and then they are ready to receive the weightier 
material. However, for immature groups, it is advisable 
to keep the general tone light rather than heavy for not 
only will the audience receive the program better but 
also the dancers will perform more _proficiently—the 
weightier the dance, the greater the maturity demanded, 
After the opening dance has been selected, consider the 
matter of contrast, next climactic development and then 
a good closing so that you do not leave your audience 
with a let-down feeling. If an intermission is planned, 
these elements should be present in each section of the 
program. 

Naturally, if the program is based on the element of 
time such as in a program of dances depicting the history 
of dance, the arrangement of the numbers becomes au- 
tomatic, but the choice of material used to show the 
development makes possible the dramatic and climactic 
effect that will make an exciting program. 

Even a program based on nursery rhymes can be made 
effective by the arrangement of the numbers. For in- 
stance study the following list and see the elements of 
action, contrast, and climax that are present. 

1. Little Tommy Tucker. 

2. Little Bo Peep. 

3. Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 
4. Old Mother Hubbard. 

5. Old King Cole. 

Sometimes a factor that aids in determining the se- 
quence of dances is the type of accompaniment used, 
particularly if several different types are present. For 


instance an arrangement may be—piano . . . piano and 
drums . . . then spoken word such as chanted poetry... 
piano ... song and piano... percussion . . . and finally 


a chorus of male and female voices. 


FTER a program has been given, the club may go 
through a “low” period and if the instructor is not 
careful, interest and attendance may fall off at this time. 
Start immediately on a new dance or use this period for 
the further development of creative ability in composi- 
tion. Give them a theme and ask the girls to work out a 
variation, possibly first as “Tragedy” and then as “Com- 
edy,” or have them work with some simple music, cre- 
ating a dance as motivated by the music itself and do 
the same dance in syncopation. A study almost all stu- 
dents enjoy working upon is a “Study in Swing.” 

This period may also be used advantageously in de- 
veloping solo composition. They could all work with the 
same music. It is well to precede this with some studies 
using trios, studying the dramatic value of level, use of 
opposition in movement and contrast in use of space, etc. 
For work in partners, have the pianist play some simple 
folk music and have the girls improvise together, trying 
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to make their steps harmonious, yei spontaneous. It is 
a great deal of fun and sometimes you get a good folk 
dance from this free activity. 
These are just a few suggestions for there are an in- 
fine number of other possibilities. 
} the end of the semester, the club members should 
fee. »natified and stimulated, ready to approach the new 
eat with greater enthusiasm for the dance and a desire 
to create. Often the best choreographers of the next year 
will be the fledglings of this year who learned from 
working with others and absorbed some of the principles 
of good dance composition. They learned that to create 
was to put into movement what one could not put into 
words in such a form that the observer was stimulated. 
The group member contributed by her movement to make 
the whole. She was an essential part, much as a stone 
or brick is in a building. Her identity was lost and 
blended into the framework of the dance. She did not 
emote. She did not act. She danced. How did she begin? 
She did not know, but she had learned that by moving 
in a certain pattern in a rhythmic form, she projected that 
something that is known as dance—movement was the 
medium, not words, not sound. Therefore she had danced. 
Her next dance composition would really be a good one! 
» « 


Women’s Sports in Australia 
(Continued from page 136) 


Government provides approximately $1,000,000 a year 
for national fitness. Part of this money is used to main- 
tain the schools of physical education in the universities 
from which the trained leaders of the movement must 
come. The remainder of the money supports a National 
Fitness Council in each of the six states, comprising ed- 
ucationists, doctors, physical culturalists, and represen- 
tatives of youth organizations and local governing au- 
thorities. 

Australia permits each state to fashion its own fitness 
program. Working through local authorities, the Council 
encourages sporting and athletic clubs and youth organ- 
izations to extend their activities and induce young people 
to take exercise instead of idly watching others. This 
Council also sponsors an organization which is creating a 
chain of hostels on walking and cycling routes throughout 
the country where young men and women can obtain 
cheap lodging and free cooking facilities on week end 
holiday trips. It is also training leaders for free physical 
culture classes, and urging local authorities to provide 
more children’s playgrounds and swimming pools, and 
gymnasiums for adults. 

In Victoria, the government has dedicated an area of 
500 acres near Melbourne as a national park which is 
being developed by voluntary labor into a multiple field 
recreation center. This great scheme for national fitness 
and the training of physical education leaders still goes 
on in Australia, and will continue, you can be sure, in 
spite of the war. 

Those who play no small part in the development and 
progress of national fitness are the women in sport and 
the amateur associations to which they belong. » « 
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Why We Behave As We Do 


Two Books of Immediate Interest by 
Porter Sargent 


Getting US Into War 


A Contemporary Record of changes of the past three 
years in Public Opinion—An attempt to throw light on the 
way International Affairs are presented, and on the little 
known forces and influences that use events to alter our 
views—How with misinformation our emotions are stirred 
and we are moved to war—How the President has been 
brought from his “fool’s gold” to “every resource’? and the 
American people from “never again” to “short of war.” 

Getting U S Into War is based on the 100 Sargent Bul- 
letins that during the past two years have been issued to 
educators, supplemented by Notes justifying, elaborating, 
and bringing up to date topics treated. 


Introductory Chapters illuminate historical and political 
backgrounds. 


Ready in March. Ca. 600 pp, cloth, $3.00 


What Makes Lives 


Endeavors to answer ‘What Makes You Think So’— 
Challenges ‘How Do you Know You Are Right’—Attempts 
to explain how we are shaped or misshaped by our chang- 
ing environments,—powerful personalities, propaganda and 
teaching—Interprets events in terms of human motives of 
the chief actors, perhaps violating some proprieties and 
tabus. 

Published May, 1940, 224 pages, cloth, $1.50 


Circulars, Table of Contents of above on request 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education, health, and recreation leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
college is accredited and co-educational. 
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New Books Received 


Hygiene. Florence L. Meredith. (3rd ed., revised; Philadelphia: 

The Blakiston Company, 1941) 822 pages, $3.50. 

Dr. Meredith has completely revised her standard text for col- 
lege hygiene courses, with a new approach from the point of view 
of the health situations existing in each individual’s environment, 
the health objectives arising from these situations, and the ap- 
propriate actions to be taken. This is a stimulating presenta- 
tion, and the content is thoroughly sound. 


An Introduction to Physical Education. Eugene W. Nixon and 
Frederick W. Cozens. (2nd ed., revised; Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1941) 298 pages, $2.75. 

Many chapters have been entirely rewritten, and new material 
on corecreation, safety, and contributions of physical education 
to our culture has been included in this revision of a popular text- 
book for introductory courses in physical education theory. 


Games, Rhythms, and Dances. Cecille Jean Barnett. (Oshkosh, 

Wisconsin: J. O. Frank, 1941) 120 pages, $2.50. 

Play activities, dances, and rhythmic activities for children 
from kindergarten through the elementary grades are presented in 
logical sequence and clearly explained and illustrated for the un- 
trained teacher or recreation director. Simple musical accompani- 
ments are included. 


Student Nurse’s Health Record. Leonhard Felix Fuld. (Medi- 
cal Center, Jersey City, N.J.) 32 pages, $0.50. 
In the review of this handbook in the February issue, the ad- 
dress was incorrectly given as New York City. The address given 
above, Medical Center, Jersey City, N.J., is correct. 


Schedule for the Appraisal of Community Recreation. Na- 
tional Recreation Association. (New York: The Association, 
1940) 26 pages, mimeographed. 

Detailed instructions for the rating of every aspect of a com- 
munity recreation program, including facilities, leadership, pro- 
gram, and administration. 


Preface to Eugenics. Frederick Osborn. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940) 299 pages, $2.75. 
The effects of heredity and environment on the human or- 
ganism cannot be clearly separated. In our present civilization, 


natural selection is by birth rather than by death. This book is 
presentation of the psychological and sociological background ai 
implications of eugenics, with emphasis on providing the Proper 
environment to encourage those with superior heredity to bear 
larger families, and for the better rearing of these families, 


Living. Thurman B. Rice. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman Company ; 
1940) 464 pages, $2.25. 7 
Dr. Rice emphasizes the functional rather than the structural 

aspects of hygiene, and presents excellent common-sense sugges. 
tions on the care of the body, mental hygiene, social relations, and 
the hygiene of the environment. The book is well-printed and at. 
tractive in appearance. It is especially recommended for college 
use. 


Thirty Successful Clown Acts. J. W. McVicar. (Toronto, Can. 
ada: The Author, Central Y.M.C.A., 1941) mimeographed, 
$0.50. 

This is the fifth consecutive annual editon of 30 Successful 
Clown Acts, consisting of skits that may be used in demonstra. 
tions, exhibitions, etc. Many of them are adaptable to physical 
activities. 


The Blue Book of College Athletics, 1940-41. Hugh A. McNeill, 
Jr., Ed. (Cleveland, Ohio: McNitts, Inc., 1940) 284 pages, 
$1.50. 

This annual publication is a directory of athletic personnel. It 
lists all the important colleges and universities, giving the essential 
facts on enrollment, band, stadium, field house, conference, and 
naming the coaches, managers, and other personnel of the ath- 
letic department. Athletic conferences are covered, and there are 
also photos of many coaches and players. 


The New Zealand Observer. J. E. Strachan. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940) 128 pages, $1.50. 


Mr. Strachan is an observer from New Zealand who recently 
spent some time in this country studying our educational systems, 
His letters home report his frank appraisal of the good and bad 
points of the schools he visited, and of the American philosophy 
of education. 


Your Child’s Food. Miriam E. Lowenberg. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939) 299 pages, $2.50. 


Complete information on what and how to feed the preschool 
child, with menus for home and nursery school use and many 
useful hints on child management in connection with the eating 
process. This is a revision of Miss Lowenberg’s earlier book, Food 
for the Young Child. 
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